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This report has been prepared by representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in accordance with the suggestion 
and request of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 

Special mention must be made of the invaluable aid rendered 
by Mr. Bruce Smith who served in an advisory capacity tn the prepara¬ 
tion of this report and reviewed the manuscript. In addition to his 
splendid achievements as head of th$ staff which produced the 
"Uniform Crime Reporting" manual, Mr. Smith has served as advisor to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation in connection with problems per¬ 
taining to crime reporting which have arisen during the past ten 
years. His contribution could not have been duplicated, and it is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

I take this opportunity to pay tribute to the vision and 
foresight of the members of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police which caused them to initiate and support the uniform crime 
reporting program. Special recognition and appreciation are due Mr. 
William P. Rutledge, who played a leading role in the early develop¬ 
ment of the project. His enthusiasm for the work has never lagged 

throughout the decade during which he has served as Chairman oflhe 

•> 

Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 
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The cooperation of law enforcement officials throughout 
the United States has resulted in progress in the collection of 
crime statistics which constitutes a signal achievement of which the 
law enforcement profession in general, and more particularly the- 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, may well be proud. 

Systematic crime reporting in the United States reoeived 
its first impetus in 1927 - 1928. After almost three years of pre¬ 
liminary and preparatory work, the collection of monthly crime reports 
from police agencies throughout the nation was begun in 1930. This 
was the beginning of a nation-wide crime reporting program, initiated 
by the International Association of Chiefs of Police, which has shown 
tremendous growth and progress during the past ten years. In January, 
1930, crime reports were received from 400 police departments and 
sheriffs* offices. This was a surprisingly large number considering 
the fact that this was the first attempt to collect nation-wide police 
statistics, and the continued response of law enforcement agencies 
throughout the nation is indicated by the fact that during the calendar 
year, 1938, one or more crime reports were received from 4,283 law en¬ 
forcement agencies. 

The scope of the project and the considerable number of 
problems -which naturally arise during the course of collecting nation¬ 
wide crime statistics make it highly desirable that a review be pre¬ 
pared at the end of the first ten years of the conduct of the program 
in order to evaluate the work done to date. It will be the aim of 
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this survey briefly to restate the entire problem of collecting 
crime statistics; to review the work performed by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police through its Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records, including the Technical Staff which did the detailed 
work of devising the uniform crime reporting system and its Advisory 
Committee; to review the work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in acting as a central clearing house for the collection of nation¬ 
wide police statistics; to indicate problems which have arisen and 
the manner in which they have been handled; and to present as compre¬ 
hensively as possible pending problems, together with suggested 
solutions. 

It is hoped that the report will serve to acquaint law en¬ 
forcement officials and others interested in adequate and comprehensive 
crime statistics with the problems involved in the undertaking. 

Possibly this report will serve as a basis for a conference discussion 
of the future program for the further development of the uniform crime 
reporting project. 






John Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
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TEN YEARS OF UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING, 1930 - 1939 
Chapter I 

WORK DO NE BY COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS OF 
THE INTSRNATI ONAL AS SOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 

Systematic crime reporting in the United States is only ten years 
old, though for some fifty or sixty years prior to its adoption there had 
been occasional and largely ineffective agitation to this end. Criminolo¬ 
gists, statisticians, and police alike would briefly call attention to the 
fact that we had no criminal statistics which were worthy the name, and there 
the whole matter would rest until the next wave of futile criticism rose and 
passed on. 

In common with other groups, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police had from time to time expressed its hope that nation-wide 
data on the nature and extent of the orime problem might ultimately become 
available. The information most urgently in demand was of the following types: 

(1) Number of crimes committed. 

(2) Number of crimes disposed of by arrests. 

(3) Number of persons arrested. 

(4) Disposition of charges placed against persons arrested. 

(5) Age, sex, race, and previous criminal history of persons 

arrested. 

It was not until 1927, however, that definite steps were taken by the Asso¬ 
ciation looking toward the achievement of a program which would make such 
information readily available not only to criminal justice administrators, 
but also to civic groups, prosecutors, judges, legislators, sociologists, 
and criminologists. This work was largely initiated by Commissioner William 
P, Rutledge, and resulted in the appointment of the Committee on Uniform 
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Crime Records, an Advisory Committee, and a Technical 3taff, whose activ¬ 
ities culminated in 1929 in the publication of the volume entitled "Uniform 
Crime Reporting." The membership of the Police Committee and the Advisory 
Committee and the personnel of the Technical Staff are listed below (the 
affiliations and titles are listed here as shown in the "Uniform Crime 
Reporting" manual published in 1929): 

Committee on Uniform Crime Records 


Police Committee 


William P, Rutledge, Chairman, Detroit 
Chief Jacob Graul, Cleveland 
Janes W. Higgins, Buffalo 

Deputy Commissioner John K. Alcock, Chicago 
Commissioner Alfred F. Foot-.-, Massachusetts 
Chief Joseph A. Gerk, St, Louis 
Chief George G, Henry, Baltimore 
Chief L, Y. Jenkins, Portland 
Captain Duncan Matheson, San Francisco 
Chief Inspector John O'Brien, New York City 
Superintendent Theodore A, Ray, New Orleans 
Chief August Vollmer, Berkeley 

Advisory Committee 

Dr. Lent D. Upson, Chairman, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 

Lawrence 3. Dunham, Executive Officer, Bureau of Social Hygiene 

Dr. Robert H. Gault, Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 

Dr. Charles E. Gehlice, Western Reserve University 

Leonard V. Harrison, Bureau of Social Hygiene, Nev? York City 

Dr. William Hoaly, Judge Baker Foundation, boston 

J. Edgar Hoover, U. S. Department of Justice 

Dr. R, F. C. Kieb, Commissioner of Correction, New Y 0 rk City 

Dr. George W. Kirchwey, New York School for Social Work 

C. IT. Osborn, International City Managers’ Association 

W. II. Stuuart, Director of the Census 

Technical Staff 


Bruce Stoiith, Director 

Donald C. Stone, Assistant Director 

L. S. Timmerman 

Audrey Davies 
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Through the financial assistance of the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion it was possible for the Committee on Uniform Crime Records to 
obtain the services of a highly competent Technical Staff, headed by 
Mr. Brace Smith of the Institute of Public Administration. Mr. Smith 
has a long and enviable record in the conduct of police department 
surveys and his practical experience together with that of the other 
members of his staff resulted in the development of a system of rec¬ 
ords and reports which is based upon sound and practical principles 
of police organization and administration. 

Review of Statutes and Record Systems . 

Prior to the collection of the first set of monthly reports 
in 1930, there was a tremendous amount of research work done by the 
staff headed by Mr. Smith. It wq.s necessary to examine all of the 
criminal statutes of each of the 48 States, as well as the Possessions 
and Territories of the United States, in order to devise a system of 
classifying criminal acts which could bo generally used in any one of 
the several States without inconvenience, and at the game time pro¬ 
vide for the collection of such information in teims of a common de¬ 
nominator, i.c», the uniform classification of crimes. In addition 
to examining the criminal statutes of the several States, Territories, 
and Possessions, members of the Technical Staff made first-hand exami¬ 
nations of the systems of criminal statistics maintained in Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany, and studied the published com¬ 
pilations of criminal statistics received from other foreign countries. 
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It was their aim to make a complete survey of the field of criminal 
statistics in order to devise a system which approached as closely 
as possible the ultimate of perfection, preliminary drafts of the 
final report of the Committee were prepared and submitted to members 
of the Advisory Committee and to others interested in the project in 
order that the benefit of their suggestions might be obtained and in¬ 
corporated in the final report. As a result the final report of the 
Committee took form in the shape of the manual "Uniform Crime Report¬ 
ing’’ which was printed in 1929 and adopted in that year by the IACP 
as its guide for the collection of uniform crime reports, which was 
actually commenced the succeeding year. 

Types of Information to be Collected. 

At the inception of its work, the Technical Staff of the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records was confronted with two general 
problems: (1) '.Vhat types of statistical information should be col¬ 
lected? (2) YJhat is the best procedure to employ in endeavoring to 
collect such data? 

In treating the first question it was concluded that 
it was important to compile information concerning the amount, 
fluctuation, and geographic distribution of crime, as well as infor¬ 
mation concerning the number of crimes disposed of by arrests, the 
number of persons arrested, and the disposition of the charges placed 
against them, 'Tith reference to the question as to what constitutes 
the best measure of the amount of crime it was recognized that the 
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consensus among exparts in the field of criroinal statistics was that a 

police record of crimes and complaints of crimes constitutes the best 

measure of the amount of crime committed because it is the type of record 

which is closest in point of time and in administrative procedure to the 

(1) 

actual commission Of the offense. It was, of course, recognized that 
there are certain difficulties inherent in the collection of statistics 
concerning the number of crimes known to the police, although they prob¬ 
ably are no more numerous or difficult than the problems attached to the 
collection of any other types of cr' ie statistics. It rvas agreed that 
the fundamental basis of the uniform crime reporting program should be 
"offenses knovm to the police" as distinguished from any other records, 
such as persons arre.sted. This unit was selected and adopted, as the basis 
for scoring crimes in the preparation of monthly reports by law enforce¬ 
ment officials. In taking this action, the Committee was influenced not 
only by the force of logical reasoning, but also by the practical exper¬ 
ience of Great Britain and other foreign countries which had for a number 
of years based their systems of collecting criminal statistics on "offenses 
knovm to the police." 

In addition to providing for the collection of data concern¬ 
ing the number of offenses known to the police, it was recognized as 
important to compile information concerning the number of crimes dis¬ 
posed of by arrests. This information is highly desirable because it 


(1) The following statement by Tho: -ten Sellia is typical: "In general, it may 
be said that the value of a crime rate for index purposes is in inverse 
ratio to the procedural distance between the commission of the crime and 
the recording of it os a statistical unit. An index based on crimes 
reported to or known to the police is superior to others, and an index 
based on statistics of penal treatment, particularly prison, statistics, 
is the poorest." Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Volume Four, 


p. 565 
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constitutes one important type of measure of the efficiency of law 
enforcement agencies in combating crime* Also it may be noted here 
that this type of information was very much desired by police execu¬ 
tives, inasmuch as they recognized the fact that it would be a better 
reflection of the achievement of the police than a simple record of 
the number of persons arrested* In other words, it frequently 
happens that one person is charged with the commission of several 
separate crimes on the occasion of a single arrest* Under those cir¬ 
cumstances the arrest tabulation will reflect only one arrest* On the 
other hand the tabulation of offenses disposed of by arrests will re¬ 
flect the number of crimes committed by the individual arrested. 

The report form adopted for use in collecting information 
concerning the number of offenses known to the police and the number 
of offenses disposed of by arrests was limited to certain crimes desig¬ 
nated as "Part I offenses" of the uniform classification of crimes* 

It was believed that the compilation of this type of data should be 
limited to those classes of crimes which are brought to the at¬ 
tention of the police as a matter of routine, since it was recognized 
that many types of violations are not regularly brought to the atten¬ 
tion of the police when committed* An illustration of this type of vio¬ 
lation is embezzlement* It is admittedly the practice on the part of 
many individuals arid organizations to endeavor to regain the funds 
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embezzled and then to discharge the employee without reporting the 
matter to the authorities. This practice is undovtetfidily common with 
reference to minor embezzlements. In view of this fact the Committee 
recognized that a record of embez?;ements reported to the police 
would not be a good measure of the number of crimes of embezzlement 
committed and, therefore, that classification and several other types 
of serious crimes were omitted from the Part I group of the uniform 
classification of offenses. 

The basic report form of the uniform crime reporting system 
was limited to the Part I classes for the additional reason that they 
consisted generally of serious crimes, A further reason for the com** 
paratively brief nature of the report was to hold down to a minimum 
the amount of clerical work which would be involved on the part of the 
large number of local law enforcement agencies which would be expected 
to contribute the monthly crime reports. 

Compilations showing the number of persons arrested, the 
charges placed against them, and the final disposition of the charges 
are obviously of great importance in planning a system of criminal 
statistics, and in recognition of that fact the Committee provided an 
annual report form for the listing of data of the types just mentioned 
Entries to be made on this form include arrests for all types of viola 
tions of State laws and municipal ordinances, and the necessary pro¬ 
visions were included to prevent the duplicate reporting of arrests 
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in situations where a person arrested was turned over to some other 
jurisdiction for prosecution. 

Procedure in Collecting Data . 

With reference to questions of the procedures to be am-’ 
ployed in collecting the several types of data mentioned in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs, the Committee first deyised a uniform classification 
of offenses. This was based on a careful examination and grouping 
of the criminal statutes of the several Str.tos, and consisted of 22 
classifications. In 1S31, the offense groups were further subdivided 
to make a total of 27 classifications as follows: 

Part I Classes 


1. Criminal homicide: , 

(A) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 

(B) Manslaughter by negligence 


2. Rape 

3. Robbery 

4. Aggravated assault 

5. Burglary - breaking or entering 

6. Larceny - theft (.xccpt auto theft) 

7. Auto theft 


Part II Classes 


8. Other assaults 

9. Forgery raid counterfeiting 

10. Embezzlement and fraud 

11. Stolen property; buying, receiving, possessing 

12. Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

13. Prostitution and commercialized vice 

14. Sex offenses (except 2 and 13) 

15. Offenses against the family and children 

16. Narcotic drug laws 

17. Liquor laws 

18. Drunkenness 

19. Disordorly conduct 
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20. Vagrancy 

21. Gambling 

22. Driving while intoxicated 

23. Violation of road and driving laws 

24. Parking violations 

25. Traffic and motor vehicle laws (except 22-24) 

26. All other offenses 

27. Suspicion 

The modification effected in 1931 consisted mainly in the ad¬ 
dition of new subdivisions. This modification was made as a result of 
a conference called jointly by the Director of the Federal Bureau of 

r 

Investigation and the Director of the Bureau of the Census, in order 
to arrange for a classification of offenses which could be used not 
only in the collection of police statistics but also in the collection 
of judicial and prison statistics. This classification was thereafter 
adopted by the FBI and likewise by the Bureau of the Census which compiles 
judicial and penal data. 

Schedules of Offenses . 

In order to furnish a detr ll9d guide to individuals compiling 
crime statistics, the Committee prepared for each State and for each 
of the Territories and Possessions of the United States a schedule for 
the Part I offense classes. This schedule indicates for each of the 
major crime groups the statutory violations which should be included 
in and those which should be excluded from the classification. This 
schedule was prepared in order to make possible a maximum degree of 
uniformity in the classification of crimes on the part of individual 
law enforcement organizations. For each of the Part II offense classes, 
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it was not deemed advisable to undertake to prepare a similar de¬ 
tailed schedule of violations, but on the other hand there was pre¬ 
pared a general statement defining the classification, accompanied 
by a list of the more general types of violations to be included in 
each class. It will be apparent to all careful students of the 
problem of criminal statistics that the devising of the uniform 
classification of offenses and the preparation of supporting schedules 

constituted a large assignment necessitating a great amount of careful 

( 2 ) 

and tedious research work. The manner in vuhich this part of the 
project was handled is a tribute to the foresight and thoroughness 
of members of the Committee’s Technical Staff. 

In drawing up the report forms and preparing a plan as to 
how frequently reports should be prepared and collected, the Committee 
concluded that, it. w mitH bp desirable to collect monthly reports concern¬ 
ing the number of offenses known to the police and annual reports con¬ 
cerning the number of offenses disposed of by arrests and the number 
of persons arrested. This schedule of reports was adopted end has 
been used throughout the first ten years of the project. The report 
foims are titled as follows: "Return A, Monthly Return of Offenses 
Known to the Police;” "Return B, Annual Return of Offenses Known to 
the Police;" "Return C, Annual Return of Persons Charged." 

(2) The Foderal Bureau of Investigation has revised all of the State 
schedules of offenses on three separate occasions during the past 
ten y&ars and has distributed them to all contributing agencies. 
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Scoring, of Offenses and Persons Arrested 

A further problem handled by tho Committee was the sotting 
up of rules with reference to the scoring of offenses. Obviously there 
are several possible procedures which mi 6 ht be used in determining how 
many crimes should be scored in a given situation. In order to have 
uniformly compiled crime data it is essential that a set of rules be 
adopted on the scoring of offenses, which is regularly employed by all 
participating agencies. Accordingly, the Committee drafted and in¬ 
cluded in the "Uniform Crime Reporting" manual a sot of instructions 
for scoring offenses. For this purpose tho Part I offense classes 
were divided into two groups, those designated as offenses against the 
person and those as offenses against property. For offenses against 
the person (criminal homicide, rape, and aggravated assault) the general 
rule is to count one offense for each person against whom an offense 
is committed. In other words, the number of offenses reported and 
scored should be equal to the number of persons unlawfully killed, 
raped, maimed, wounded, or assaulted, plus the number of attempts, with 
the exception that attempted homicides are scored as aggravated assaults. 
"A typical offense is murder; if one person murders three persons, then 
three offenses must be entered under felonious homicide; on the other 
hand, if three persons murder one person, only one offense would be 
listed."^ 

The remaining Part I classes (robbery, burglary, larceny, and 

( 3 ) Uniform Crime Reporting - p. 33 • 
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auto theft) are treated as offenses against property. "The method of 

computing these does not depend so much upon the number of victims as 

it does upon the number of separate and distinct operations irhich lave 

(4) 

been undertaken." This general statement is supplemented b j a 
series of specific illustrations as to the interpretation of the rule 
■with reference to individual types of situations involving robberies, 
burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts. 

Likewise, it was also true that the practice of individual 
law enforcement agencies varied with reference to the scoring of per¬ 
sons arrested. In a situation where an individual on the occasion of 
a single arrest was charged with two or more separate and distinct 
violations, it was the practice of some departments to count one per¬ 
son arrested, •whereas in other departments it was the practice to count 
as -many arrests as there were separate and distinct charges placed 
against the individual arrested. In order to secure uniformity in 
this phase of the crime reporting program, the Committee adopted the 
following instructions: 

"1. If the person is charged with more than one offense 
(several counts), he is carried as one ’person charged' 
and classified accordin 0 to the cliar 0 e which comes first 
in the classification. 

"2. If the same person is apprehended and charged on 
separate occasions (days) for different offenses, each 
occasion is carried as one 'person charged.' 

(4) Uniform Crime Reporting - p. 33* 
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"3. If two or more persons are charged with committing 
one offense, each is carried as a separate ‘person 
charged.* 

"4« If a person fails to respond to a summons or a noti¬ 
fication to appear in court and in consequence is arrested, 
only one charge is counted (one arrest), the summons or , . 
notice being ignored so far as the return is concerned." 

In addition to the foregoing rules with reference to the 

scoring of persons arrested, it was agreed that arrests of juveniles 

should be handled in the same manner as arrests of adults. In other 

words, notwithstanding the fact that the juvenile taken into custody 

was formally charged with "juvenile delinquency" or some similar charge 

pursuant to State statute, the arrest should be listed opposite the 

classification embracing the vit/lation for which the juvenile was taken 

into custody. 

Use of Tally Sheets or Tabulating Cards 


With characteristic foresightedness the Committee included 
in the crime reporting manual an explanation as to the detailed pro¬ 
cedure which might be employed by individual agencies in compiling the 
data. Generally speaking, the methods outlined fall into one of three 
types: (1) The use of a tally sheet which could be conveniently em¬ 
ployed to compile the information from an offense register. It was 
believed that this method would probably be most practical for use 5n 
villages and small cities. (2) The use of a master sheet from day to 
day, the totals of which at the end of each month would furnish the 
information desired. (3) The use of tabulating machine equipment. 


(5) Uniform Crime Reporting - p. 53* 
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It was pointed out by the Committee that tho second and third methods would 
probably be found practical for use only in the larger cities, and a 
great deal of detailed explanatory information was presented with refer¬ 
ence to the use of any one of the three general methods of compiling 
the data. 

It is apparent that the monthly and annual report forms de¬ 
signed for use iri collecting nation-wide statistics from law enforce¬ 
ment organizations necessitated the maintenance by local lav; enforce¬ 
ment O roups of two separate and distinct basic records: (1) A record 
of crimes and complaints of crimes, together with the facts of the 
investigation and information concerning the number of such crimes dis¬ 
posed of by arrests, (2) A record cf persons arrested. Prior to 1930 
it was true that there were many local organizations which did not main¬ 
tain a comprehensive record of crimes and complaints of crimes as dis¬ 
tinguished from a record of arrests, at least not in such a form as to 
make possible the ready tabulation of the type of .information needed 
for the monthly and annual reports concerning offenses. Recognizing 
this fact, the Committee designed record forms based on the experience 
and need of lav? enforcement organizations and included those forms in 
the crime reporting manual in order.that they mi^ht be of assistance 
to those agencies which were in need of improving their record prac¬ 
tices. In addition to the specimen record forms, the Committee presented 
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in th3 ; .ianual detailed explanations as to the manner in which the rec¬ 
ords ni v .ht bo maintained so as to be of maximum value for administrative 
purposes, am at the same time to facilitate to the highest degree the 
compilation of accurate statistical reports. 

Contents of Manual 

The "Uniform Crime Reporting" manual prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee and adopted by the IACP consists of 464 pages, and it may be 
helpful at this point to indicate briefly the general contents of the 
volume. 

Chapter I is entitled "A Systematic Approach to Crime Statis¬ 
tics." It is introductory in nature, and reviews the general need for 
comprehensive criminal statistics nd analyzes briefly the several 
problems involved and the manner in which they were handled in devising 
the nation-wide system of crime statistics concerning the activities 
of law enforcement agencies exercising police powers. 

Chapter II is entitled "Manual for Compiling crime Returns" 
and is replete with illustrations and instructions as to the manner in 
which the monthly and annual crime reports should be prepared. 

Chapter ITT is entitled "Police Record Systems" and furnishes 
practical suggestions concerning the types of records which may be used 
by both small and large organizations. Also included are suggestions 
as to the indexing and filin., of the reports, and the procedures to be 
employed in compiling the statistical returns 
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In Chapter IV, which is entitled "Administration of System 
by the Department of Justice" may be found numerous valuable plans 
and suggestions as to the future development of the project by the 
agency designated as the central clearing house for national, crime 
statistics. The field covered includes suggestions with reference to 
the types of tabulations -which ..light be published, as well as sugges¬ 
tions relative to the process of collecting the data from individual 
agencies * 

Chapter V is entitled "Part I Offense Classes of the Uniform 
Classification." Here the Committee has recorded many of the prob¬ 
lems which it faced when it ’mdertook to prepare a uniform classifica¬ 
tion of crimes and has also set out the basic principles which governed 
it in excluding certain types of violations from specific offense 
classes. This chapter also contains other references to the work in¬ 
volved in the preparation of the schedule of offenses for individual 
States• 

The remaining portion of the volume (pages 215 - 464) con¬ 
sists of the schedules of offenses for individual States, Territories, 
and Possessions, and a general index to the entire volume. 

The "Uniform Crime Reporting" manual is a magnificent piece 
of work and a worthy monument to the painstaking and intelligent ef¬ 
forts of the Technical Staff of the Committee on Uniform Crime Records, 
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aided by the Advisory Committee. Additional pamphlets and forms pre¬ 
pared and distributed by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records in 
connection with the development of the nation-wide reporting program, 
are as follows: 

A guide for Preparing Annual Police Reports 
Consolidated Daily Report 
Consolidated Monthly Report 

At the present time copies of these forms are distributed, without 
charge, to interested law enforcement agencies by the FBI. 

Collection of Reports. January - July. 1930. 

When the IACP adopted in 1929 the report of the Committee 
on Uniform Crime Records, as presented in the "Uniform Crime Report¬ 
ing" manual, the way was clear to the actual commencement of the col¬ 
lection of monthly reports from local agencies. This was begun in 
January, 1930, and the collection was conducted by the Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records. The response to the initial announcement and 
the distribution of the forms for January far exceeded the fondest 
hopes of those most intimately connected with the development of the 
project. The reports were published in a monthly bulletin entitled 
"Uniform Crime Reports" and the January bulletin included reports 
of offenses committed in 400 cities located in 43 States. One-half 
of all cities over 30,000 in population was represented. This was 
a clear expression of the interest and support given this project by 
the individual law enforcement organizations. The collection of the 
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reports and the printing of the monthly bulletin were continued by 
the Committee on Uniform Crime Records for the first seven months of 
1930. The growth in the reporting area during tho seven months is 
reflected by tho fact that reports were received from 400 agencies 
for January and that this figure increased to 829 for July, 1930# 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation was selected by the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police as the logical organi¬ 
zation to serve as a central collecting agency for nationwide cr i me 
statistics. The following is a brief .re-statement of the reasons ad¬ 
vanced by the IACP in this regard: C6) 

(1) The FBI was already operating a nation-wide 
criminal identification service in which 
thousands of local lav; enforcement agencies 
were participating. 

(2) There was every reason to believe that the coop¬ 
eration of local lav; enforcement agencies in con¬ 
nection with the exchange of criminal identifica¬ 
tion information would be extended to the uniform 
crime reporting project. 

(3) The Special Agonts of the FBI operated throughout 
the United States and wore in a position to render 
personal assistance to local officials in prepar¬ 
ing reports and in revising record systems. 

(4) Any other unit which night conceivably have been 
selected to operate the Bystem lacked the intimate 
contact with lair enforcement officials which the 
FBI could provide. 

(5) Criminal statistics in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, and Italy are collected by the ministries 
of justice, and in England and Wales by the Home 
Office, which has _eneral police authority. 


(6) Uniform Crime Reporting - pp. 12 — 13. 
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Chapter II 


•VORK DCN3 PY T3 ?..U:,R4I 3CR-4U 0? INV/STIOATION 


Reporting Area 

Under an Act of Congress approved Juno 11, 1930, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation began to operate as of September 1, 1930 as a 
national,clearing house for the collection of nation-wide crime statis¬ 


tics, The program of the FBI has included the placement of emphasis 


on enlarging the crime reporting area. The continued growth in the 


crime reporting 

area is indicated by the 

following 

figures fer 1930 

- 

1938 s 







Number 



Number 


Year 

of cities 

Popul -.Lion 

Year 

of cities 

Population 

1930. 

* 1,127 

45,929,965 

1935... 


64,615,330 

1931. 

. 1,511 

51,145,734 

1936... 

»• • • • 2^ 318 

65,639,430 

1932. 

. 1,578 

53,212,230 

1937... 

* • • • • 2 j 

66,279,987 

1933. 

. 1,658 

62,357,262 

1938... 


67,555,972 

1934. 

. 1,799 

62,757,643 





In addition to the 2,662 city and village police departments 
v/hich submitted crime reports during 1938, one or more reports were 
received during that year from 1,612 sheriffs and State Police organi¬ 
zations and from 9 agencies in Territories and Possessions of the United 
States, This makes a grand total of 4,283 agencies contributing crime 
reports during 1938, 
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...■Special efforts have been made to obtain reports from the 
police departments of all cities with population in excess of .10,000* 
The following table reflects the results with reference to the calen¬ 


dar year 1938: 


Population group 

Total 
number 
of cities 

Cities filing 
returns 

Total 

pop¬ 

ulation 

i 

Population repre¬ 
sented in returns 


or towns 

1 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per¬ 

cent 

Total*.. 

982 

917 

93.4 

60,265,719 

58,933,834 

97.8 

1. Cities over 250,000.«, 
2* Cities 100,000 to 

37 

37 

: 

100.0 

29,695,500 

29,695,500 

100.0 

250,000 . 

3* Cities 50,000 to 

57 

57 

100.0 

7,850,312 

7,850,312 

100.0 

100,000.. 

4. Cities 25,000 to 

104 

101 

97.1 

6,980,407 

6,781,874 

97.2 

50,000.. 

5* Cities 10,000 to 

191 

179 

93.7 

6,638,544 

6,213,968 

93.6 

25,000 . 

593 

543 

1 

91.6 

9,100,956 

G, 392,130 

92.2 


Routine Procedure in Collecting R eports* 

In conducting the crime reporting project, it has been the 
aim of the FBI to include in the crime reporting area, (1) the po¬ 
lice departments of all urban communities (those with population of 
2,500 or more), (2) all sheriffs 1 offices, except in those 
States where the field contacts have indicated that all or practically 
all reports of rural crimes are received from the State Police, (3) State 
Police organizations and other organizations having Stute-vd.de law 
enforcement jurisdiction, with the possible exception of those or¬ 
ganizations such as highway patrols which limit their activities 
largely to the enforcement of traffic laws* Under the plan presently 
employed by the bureau, sheriffs should list on "Return A"’ (the basic 
monthly crime report) all offenses known to have been 
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tlie rural portions of tho county, A form has been provided entitled 
"Sheriff's Report of Offenses Committed In Urban Communities," on 
which should be listed offenses which were committed in urban places 
and handled by the sheriff. It should be noted that urban crimes han¬ 
dled by tho sheriff should not be included on the "Return A" report 
submitted by him. 

The ideal arrangement is one where the sheriff advises the 
urban police departments of any crimes handled by his office in those 
cities, and there is an agreement that the urban police departments 
will include in their crime reports all offenses committed in their 
cities, even though some of the cases were first reported to the 
sheriff's office. Under such circumstances, it vri.ll be unnecessary for 
the ’sheriff's office to prepare the "Sheriff's Report of Offenses 
Committed in Urban Communities," but he would, rf course, submit a 
"Return A" including all crimes committed outside of the 
urban communities. In order to further explain the crime reporting 
procedure, consider the situation in Washington County, Arkansas. The 
county includes two urban communities, Fayetteville and Springdale, 
Under the ideal arrangement the FBI would expect to receive three 
"Return A" reports each month from officials in Washington County, one 
each from the Fayetteville Police Department, the Springdale Police De¬ 
partment, and the Sheriff's Office, This arrangement would furnish 
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complete crime data for the county, separated as to urban and rural 
urine and would eliminate the possibility of any duplication. In all 
such cases the FBI desires to be advised of agreements between the 
sheriff's office and the urban police departments, so that the reports 
may be appropriately handled. 

In some counties the type of arrangement just mentioned can¬ 
not be ma’e for one reason or another. Assume that in Washington 
County, Arkansas, there was no agreement relative to crime reporting of 
the type mentioned. In that instance the FBI would expect to re¬ 
ceive three "Return A" reports each month, one from each of tlx agen¬ 
cies mentioned, and in addition a "Sheriff's Report of Offenses Com¬ 
mitted in Urban Communities" from the sheriff's office. In the ab¬ 
sence of an agreement between the sheriff and the police chiefs in 
urban communities, the separate listing by sheriffs of urban crir.es 
is desired for two reasons, (1) to make possible the tabulation of 
complete crime data far urban communities, and (2) to assist in the 
elimination of duplicate reports of crimes. Each sheriff of a county 
in which there are urban communities is furnished by the FBI with a 
list of the urban communities. If the sheriff does not handle of¬ 
fenses committed in the urban communities, the FBI should be advised 
in order that the files may be properly noted. The sheriffs of all 
counties containing urban communities receive each month the "Return 
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A" report and the "Sheriff's Peport cf Offenses Committed in Urban 
Communities" unless the Bureau has been informed that the "Return A" 
report received from the urban police department includes- any urban 
crimes handled by the sheriff's office or that the sheriff does not 
handle crimes in urban communities. 

The central procedure followed by the FBI in conducting 
the project consists in mailing at the end of each month copies of 
the report form, tally sheet, and a franked return envelope to each 
contributing agency. It has been felt desirable to employ this pro¬ 
cedure rather than to send a year's supply of report forms to each 
contributor at one time, because under the system used the report 
forms for a given iponth are received by the individual agency at the 
approximate time at which the compilation of the data for the report 
should be commenced. At the middle o" the month followup letters 
are sent to all participating agencies from which the reports for the 
prior month have not as yet been received. In addition, a quarterly 
followup letter is employed, listing delinquent reports for all 
prior months of the year. This is resorted to in an effort to obtain 
a complete set of reports from each agency. After two months have 
elapsed and in the event the agency is still delinquent, its name is 
included in a list furnished to the field office of the FBI which 
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covers the territory within which the agency is located. Then the 
next tine a Special Agent of the FBI is in that community on other 
of”icia? business he will contact a representative of the organisa¬ 
tion and encourage the prompt contribution of the delinquent reports. 
This procedure has beon found to Vi o of great assistance in building 
and maintaining the crime reporting area. 

Examination of the Reports , 

Upon receipt by the Bureau, the reports are carefully exam¬ 
ined in order to detect obvious discrepancies and also with a view 
to detecting errors which are not so apparent. Such errors may con¬ 
sist in an unusual variation in the number of crimes reported month¬ 
ly, an unusual distribution of the crimes according to typo, et cetera. 
All such deficiencies are made the subjects of communications to the 
agencies involved a nd wherever possible the discrepancies arc cleared 
up by the medium of correspondence. There are, however, instances in 
which correspondence is an ineffective medium and, accordingly,, it 
becomes necessary to have a personal interview with a representative 
of the reporting agency. Ordinarily this is handled by direct, ng 
a communication to the field office of the FBI covering the territory 
and instructing that when next an gent is in that city on other of¬ 
ficial business he take up the : latter with a representative of the 
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( 1 ) 

local agency. All Special Agents of the FBI receive training in 
the fundamentals of police records and reports, and their contacts 
aid in the solution of most of the problems. In some instances, the 
interview with the local officials is handled by the Chief of the 
Crime Records Section of the FBI 

Generally, the Special Agents of the FBI are called upon 
to interview local officials relative to the uniform crime reporting 
project in any one of the following types of situations: (l) when 
the local agency is a non-contributorj (2) when the local agency 
has become a contributor but for some reason is delinquent for one 
or more months? and (3) when the local agency has contributed crime 
reports which appear to have been improperly compiled. In the first 
two types of situations the main purpose of the Agent is to encourage 
the local official to send in the report and to become a regular con¬ 
tributor. In the third type of situation his problem is somewhat 
more complex and accordingly he is furnished by the Washington head¬ 
quarters of the FBI with a detailed statement of the lines along which 
the interview should be conducted in order to bring out and develop 
fully the information needed to properly evaluate the reports which 
have been received and in order chat appropriate .advice may be given 

(1) The Federal Bureau of Investigation has L2 field offices stra¬ 
tegically located in principal cities of the continental United 
States as follows: Atlanta, Birmingham, Booten, Buffalo, Butte, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver 
Des Moines, Detroit, El Paso, Huntington, Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, Knoxville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Msmphis, 
Miami, Milwaukee, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, Salt Lake 
City, San Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, Sioux Falls, Spring- 
field, St « Louis, St. Paxil, Washington. 
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to tho local officials so that future reports may conform to the 
principles adopted by the IACP relative to tho compilation of crime 
statistics. Thus there is constant inter—communication between the 
crime reporting agencies and the Crime Records Section of the Ft!I, 

The uniform crime reporting manual has been distributed 
to the police department.? of all cities with a population in excess 
of 5,000 and in addition to a number of smaller communities. The 
Bureau has also prepared a pamphlet entitled "A Handbook Containing 
Suggestions for tho Preparation of Uniform Crime Reports" which has 
been widely distributed to all contributing agencies. In fact, for 
the past several years it has been tho policy of the Bureau to trans¬ 
mit a copy of the handbook to each contributing police department 
early in January together with the forms for use in making tho report 
for the preceding year. This policy has been followed with a view 
to insuring that all agencies have readily available for reference 
purposes up-to-date instructions concerning the manner in which tho 
reports should bo compiled. It may be noted here that there have 
been some modifications in tho forms as well as some extensions in 
interpretations of rules concerning the classification and scoring 
of crimes, and all such amplifications of the rules have been incor¬ 
porated in the handbook. 
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Reports from Urban Communities, 

The police department of each urban community receives 
each :sonth a "Return A" form, a tally sheet for "Return A" and a 
franked envelope. Police departments in cities with a population 
in excess of 100,000 also receive in addition to the foregoing a 
form entitled "Supplementary Homicide Report" and a form entitled 
"Supplement to Return A." The supplementary homicide report is 

employed in order to aid in the compilation of more accurate homi- 

( 2 ) 

cido data as w ill be explained in detail hereinafter. The 

supplement to return A is employed in order to obtain more detailed 
information concerning the nature of the crime committed and the 
value of the property involved. The police departments of cities with 
populations between 25,000 and 100,000 receive monthly the supplement 
to return A form in addition to the "Return A" report, but they do 
not receive the supplementary homicide report. 

The supplement to return A is the result of an ef¬ 
fort to expand the scope of the information collected from'the police 
departments of the larger cities, along linos vrhich will reveal data 
of administrative value to law enforcement executives, With reference 
to the rape classification it indicates how many wore forcible in na¬ 
ture and how many were statutory violations (no force - victim under 
age of consent). For the robbery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft 

(2) See pp. 70 - 73 
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classifications, the form provides for the listing of information 
concerning the value of the property stolen and also provides for 
a further breakdown of each of those classes as follows; 

Robbery 

(a) Highway (city streets, alleys, etc,) 

(b) Commercial hc v jr (except c,d, and f) 

(c) Oil station 

(d) Chain.store 

(e) Residence (include robbery anywhere on preiidsos) 

(f) Bank 

(g) Miscel3.anoous 
Burglary - Breaking or Entering 

(a) Residence (dwelling) 

(1) Committed during night ■ 

(2) Committed during day 

(b) Non-residence (store, office, etc#) 

(1) Committed during night 

(2) Committed during day 

Larceny—Theft (except auto theft) 

(a) 550 and over 

(b) 5.5 to 050 

(c) Under 05 

Auto Theft 

(a) Joy-riding 

(b) All other 

Nature of Larcenies 


(a) Pocket-picking 

(b) Purse-snatching 

(c) Shoplifting 

(d) Thefts from autos (exclude auto accessories) 

(e) Auto accessories 

(f) Bicycles 

(g) All other 
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In addition the form provides for listing the number of 
stoj.en automobiles recovered and the listing of the value of prop¬ 
erty stolen rnd recovered grouped as to type of property. During 
193S there were 171 cities which contributed a complete set of such 
supplementary reports which contained data incorporated in published 
tabulations, 

Reoorts from Sheriffs and State Police. 

As previously mentioned herein, the sheriff of each co\uity 
receives each month a "Return A" form, a tally sheet, and a franked 
envelope. In addition, the sheriffs of those counties containing 
urban communities receive a copy of the "Sheriff's Report of Offenses 
Committed in Urban Communities." The use of this form has also been 
previously explained herein. It will be recalled that sheriffs ere 
requested to list on the "Return A" report all crimes committed within 
the rural portions of. the county. This means that the "Return A" should 
include crimes committed in rural villages located within the county 
which in many instances have their own local officers. The FBI has 
available for distribution to sheriffs a form entitled "Report of Of¬ 
fenses to be Forwarded to Sheriff by All Rural Police Officers dithin 
County." It is the intention that t’d.s form be distributed by the 
sheriff to any deputies whom he may have located at various points 
within the county and also to the officials in any rural villages 
within his county. The form provides for the listing of identifying 
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details concerning individual crimes of the types which should be 
listed by the sheriff on the '''Return A" report, Mien the sheriff re¬ 
ceives the several forms from the rural officers within his county, he 
should examine all of them in order to eliminate any possible duplica¬ 
tions and then consolidate them into his "Return A" report. By follow¬ 
ing this procedure it should be possible for the sheriff to compile 
a "Return A" report complete for the rural portions of his county, 

Y/ith reference to the preparation of crime reports by State 
Police organizations, it may be stated that the plan for collecting 
reports from State Police is generally similar to that employed in con¬ 
nection v/ith sheriffs* offices. In other words the State Poli.ce are 
requested in their crime reports to distinguish between urban and 
rural crimes handled by that organization. State Police are requested 
to list all rural crimes handled by them on the "Return A" report. In 
the event they handle crimes committed in urban communities, they should 
list them separately, furnishing identifying information for individual, 
crimes on the form devoted to the separate listing of urban crimes. 

The information appearing on the urban report is employed first in 
order to assist in the compilation of complete urban crime data, and 
secondly in order to facilitate the elimination of duplicate reports 
of crimes. 

In three States (Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Pest Virginia) 
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the FBI has been informed that the large majority of rural crimes are 
handled by the State Police. \s a result, in order to simplify the 
collection of rural crime data in those States, no effort is made to 
collect monthly reports from sheriffs. Instead, reports are received 
from the State police, which contain practically all of the major 
crimes committed in the rural portions of those States. However, there 
are several additional States having active State Police organizations 
in which efforts are made to obtain crime reports from both the State 
Police and the sheriffs. It will be apparent that this results in 
the possibility of duplication in the compilation of rural crime data 
in such States. In this connection, it must be conceded that the prob¬ 
lem of collecting rural crime data has not been permanently solved in 
these instances. This is a problem which will require careful attention 
in tho future development of the program. Pending action along these 
lines, it has been felt that the first consideration should be to de¬ 
velop Comprehensive and reliable crime data for the urban portions- of 
the States, Also it is believed that there is considerable merit in 
the proposition that it is desirable to develop the habit on the part 
of both sheriffs and State Police of maintaining comprehensive records 
from which the information desired for the monthly and annual crime re¬ 
ports may be compiled, so that when the detailed plans have been worked 
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out for the elimination of duplication, the preliminary problem 
of having the necessary information available in the local records 
will already have been taken care of. In at least one State (Minn¬ 
esota) the State Bureau for the collection of crime statistics has 
arranged to check the records of cases handled by the State Bureau 
of Criminal Apprehension against the reports received from sheriffs 
in order to eliminate any duplication in the reporting of rural 
crimes. This is one possible means of solving the problem. With 
reference to other jurisdictions it is believed that at least for 
the present the best means of approaching the problem is to make a 
study of conditions in each individual State and to work out for each 
State what appears to be the best and most workable solution. 

Collection of Annual Reports. 

The annual returns, designated "Return B" and"Return C," are de¬ 
voted to information concerning crimes committed, crimes cleared by ar¬ 
rest, and the number of persons arrested, and the present plan of the FBI 
is to distribute these report forms to all contributing city police depart¬ 
ments and to State Police organizations. In explanation of this policy, 
it may be stated that for one or two years the annual report forms were 
distributed to sheriff's organizations, but a careful study of th3 
reports indicated that in all likelihood the report of arrests prepared 
by the sheriffs' offices duplicated in many instances arrests 
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by city police organizations. This duplication resulted from the 
fact that all persons charged with felonies who were originally ar¬ 
rested by the police department were placed in the county jail rend¬ 
ing trial, which means that those persons were recorded in the jail 
docket maintained by the sheriff’s office. Apparently, it is too 
often true that the sheriffs do r;i.t maintain a separate record re¬ 
flecting persons arrested originally by them, with the result that 
the annual arrest reports received from sheriffs do not accurately 
reflect the number of persons arrested by the sheriffs’ offices# In¬ 
stead, the reports reflect arrests by the sheriff plus all other felony 
arrests made by city police departments in the county. At the pres¬ 
ent stage of development of this phase of the project, it has not been 
believed feasible to endeavor to undertake the problem of collecting 
accurate information concerning arrests from sheriffs* organizations. 
Upon their receipt from police agencies the annual reports 
are carefully checked to determine any apparent discrepancies. The 
number of actual offenses is checked against the total of the figures 
on the twelve monthly reports. Any substantial change is made the 
subject of an inquiry. Also any change whatsoever in the homicide 
classification is made the subject of an inquiry. In addition, 
inquiry is made with reference to miscellaneous types of situations 
which will be discussed in a subsequent section of this report, 


(3) 3ee pp 68 - 70, 
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Special problems with reference to the contents of both 
the annual and monthly reports will be discussed in detail in a sub¬ 
sequent section of this report* ^ It may be noted here that both 
the report forms and the tally sheets distributed with the forms 
contain concise instructions concerning the type of information to be 
listed on the report which, if referred to, should be of substantial 
aid to individual contributing agencies. 


(4) See pp 68 - G6. 
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Chapter III 


PUBLICATION OF UNIFORM CRETE REPORTS BULLETIN 
Data from Monthly P.eports 

Tabulations based on the information appearing in the month¬ 
ly reports received from contributing agencies have been published 
in the bulletin entitled "Uniform Crime Reports’*. This pamphlet was 
issued monthly during 1930 and 1931. Since that time it has been 
issued quarterly due to the need for curtailing the cost of printing. 
The monthly bulletins for 1930 and 1931 contained figures for each in¬ 
dividual contributing agency. In. addition, the bulletin contained 
several summary tabulations. Obviously, the practice of publishing 
the figures for each individual contributor made a rather large 
monthly pamphlet, particularly as the number of contributing agencies 
increased. Tfoen the publication schedule was changed in 1932 to 
provide for a quarterly pamphlet, it was also decided at the same 
time to curtail printing expenses by eliminating the figures for in¬ 
dividual cities. The result was that from 1932 until 1934 the bulle¬ 
tin contained only summary tables. Beginning in 1934, however, the 
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practice was resumed of publishing figures for individual cities 
with a population in excess of 100.000, and in 1936 this was fur¬ 
ther expanded to include data for individual cities with popula¬ 
tion from 25,000 to 100,000*. 

In order that there might be in the bulletin a complete 
record for individual cities with population in excess of 25,000, 
there have been inserted in the bulletin the figures for 1932 and 
1933 for cities over 100,000 in population, and for the years 1932 - 
1935 for cities ranging in population from 25,000 to 100,000, This 
means that a full set of figures for each of the years 1930 to date 
has been published for each city with a popol&tion of 25,000 inhabit¬ 
ants or more, in the event the city has contributed a complete set 
of reports for each year. 

In addition to summary tables for the entire United States 
the bulletin has included tabulations for various subdivisions of 
the nation. First of all might be mentioned crime data compiled for 
individual States. In addition, tabulations have been compiled and 
presented in the bulletin showing crime figures for each of the nine 
geographic divisions of the country. In order to make the informa¬ 
tion as valuable as possible to local police administrators and to 
others interested in a study of the crime problem, the figures for 
each of the nine geographic divisions have been further subdivided 
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with the cities placed in six groups according to size. This makes 
it possible for a comparison to be made between local crime rates 
and the average crime rates for cities of the same size located in 
the same section of the nation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bulletin has been published 
quarterly since 1932, the pamphlet has consistently included compila¬ 
tions designed to reveal monthly trends in the number of serious crimes 
committed. Wilful homicides and aggravated assaults have rather con¬ 
sistently shown hifh points in the hot summer months. 

On the other hand, the monthly variations for robbeiy, bur¬ 
glary, and larceny have usually been such that the high points have 
been observed during the first and fourth quarters of each year. 

The phenomenon of more or less regularly recurring high points and 
low points in the monthly manifestations of robberies and other 
crimes against property is not only interesting, but has a practical 
significance. Inasmuch as national trends are but a reflection of 
local trends, the practical significance of this compilation is that 
it suggests the desirability on the part of each local agency of 
making a study of local trends in order to anticipate and draw up 
preventive programs for the seasons of the year vdien they naturally 
may expect increases in certain types of crimes. 

Compilations designed to reveal annual crime trends have 
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been included regularly in the uniform crime reports bulletin, and 
it has been gratifying to note that from 1931 to date there have 
been very substantial reductions in the number of robberies and auto 
thefts committed. ’7ith reference to the fact that the tabulations 
showing annual trends have not included the year, 1930, it may be 
explained that this year was eliminated for two reasons: (l) The 
reports received for the first year naturally included some that 
were incomplete, and any tabulation for 1930 would therefore not be 
strictly comparable with compilations for later years. (2) The num¬ 
ber of contributors for the whole year 1931 was much larger than for 
1930, and therefore the annual trends* tables starting with 1931 in¬ 
clude many more cities than would be possible if the compilation in¬ 
cluded 1930. 

Data from Annual Reports 

The bulletin has also included tabulations based on the 
annual crime reports. The number of agencies represented in tabu¬ 
lations based on annual reports is smaller than the number represented 
in tables based on the monthly reports. This accurately reflects 
the fact that fewer agencies contribute the annual reports than par* 
ticipate in the contribution of monthly reports, a condition which 
is undoubtedly due partially to the fact that the preparation of 
annual reports entails considerably fnore work inasmuch as it involves 
the examination of a larger number of records. A second reason for 
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the fact that a smaller number of agencies contribute annual reports 
is that it requires a more comprehensive set of records than does 
the contribution of the monthly reports. Nevertheless, there has been 
a consistent and gratifying increase in the number of agencies for¬ 
warding monthly and annual reports. Likewise, the quality of the 
annual reports has consistently improved, with the result that during 
tho calendar year 1938 published tabulations were based on annual 
reports representing a total of 1,182 cities with an aggregate popula¬ 
tion of 38,462,850. The published data based on annual reports have 
not included figures for individual cities and likewise have generally 
not included figures for States. Otherwise, the data presented have 
been in a foirn somewhat similar to the form followed in presenting 
data based on the monthly reports. 

Police Personnel 

Police personnel information is provided for on the monthly 
"Return A" report and this type of information has been published in 
the bulletin on several separate occasions both for individual cities 
and for cities grouped according to size. For most years this informa¬ 
tion was taken only from the regular monthly crime report. However, 
in 1937 and 1938 special forms were distributed to the police depart¬ 
ments of all cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants in order to 
obtain the most accurate information available; furthermore, the infor¬ 
mation vas subdivided to show the number of police officers and the 
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number of civilian employees. The information was accordingly 
published in that form for those cities in 1937 and 1938. In 
1938 the form distributed with reference to police personnel also 
included provision for dividing the personnel according to function 
and the compilation based thereon was published in the bulletin. 
Information of this type is undoubtedly of considerable value to 
local police executives and to other municipal officials, as well 
as to interested civic groups. 

The figures for police departments of cities with less 
than 25,000 inhabitants have for all years been taken from the. en¬ 
tries on the monthly crime reports. However, whenever the numjaer 
of police employees seemed unusually large or unusually small for a 
city of the size represented, a led ter of inquiry was directed to 
the organization in order to verify the accuracy of ihe figure listed 
on the monthly report. Another point which it may be worthwhile to 
explain is that prior to 1937 the number of police employees was 
listed for each individual city, accompanied by the number expressed 
in terms of a unit of population. This practice was discontinued in 
1937 and 1938 for the reason that up-to-date official population 
figures were not available for individual communities. 

For several years the FBI has also prepared a compilation 
showing the relation between the average crime rates and the aver*. 
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age number of police employees. The method of preparing the tabu¬ 
lation was as follows. The cities with a population in excess of 
100,000 were arranged in order according to the number of police 
employees per 1,000 inhabitants. The cities --ere then divided into 
two groups, the first group composed of the cities having the larger 
number of police employees per unit of population, and the second 
composed of those cities having the smaller number of police employ¬ 
ees per unit of population. These compilations have consistently 
revealed the fact that the cities with the smaller number of police 
employees have reported the higher crime rates. This is, of course, 
naturally to be expected, but it is of some assistance to law en¬ 
forcement executives to have a compilation which definitely establishe 
the relationship which would normally be anticipated. In this con¬ 
nection, it has, of course, been recognized that the number ox e:plcy— 
ees alone does not determine the success of the organization in re¬ 
ducing crime. It has been pointed out in the quarterly bulletins 
that the number of employees is only one factor affecting the effi¬ 
ciency of the organization, and that the publication of that compila¬ 
tion was not in any way intended to interfere with the placement of 
emphasis upon the importance of training programs and other means of 
improving the efficiency of the local administration in order to ob¬ 
tain the highest productivity from the number of employees which the 
present appropriation makes available. 
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Arrest Data from Fingerprint Records. 

The crime reporting manual prepared by the Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records of the IACP includes report forms for the 
tabulation of information concerning the age, sex, race, and 
previous criminal record of persons arrested# However, it has 
not been deemed feasible to endeavor to collect such reports 
from police departments during the first several years of the con¬ 
duct of this project. 

In order that such information might be made available 
the FBI has compiled since 1932 those, typer; of information from 
fingerprint arrest records currently received from local law en¬ 
forcement agencies throughout the entire nation. This information 
has been incorporated in the quarterly bulletin. The large volume 
of records represented in the tabulations is indicated by the fact 
that during the calendar year 1938 there wore 554,376 fingerprint 
arrest records examined. These reflected arrests for violations 
of State laws and municipal ordinances. Prints representing ar¬ 
rests for Federal violations or representing persons incarcerated 
in penal institutions were not included in preparing these tabu¬ 
lations. One outstanding fact revealed by these compilations 
has been the large proportion of serious crimes committed by youths. 
Similarly interesting and significant information concerning the 
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sex, race, end previous criminal history of persons arrested rnd 
fingerprinted has been published in the bulletin. 

Charts. Indexes. Distribution of liilletin. 

Several charts have been presented in the bulletin each 
year. This has been in recognition of the adage that "one picture 
is worth a thousand words," It should be noted, however, that charts 
cannot take the place of detailed statistical tables when it comes to 
presenting exact facts. As a general policy, therefore, wherever in¬ 
formation has been presented in the form of graphs, the information 
has also been shown in tabular form# 

During each of the past several years the four quarterly 
issues of the bulletin have been indexed for the convenience of those 
using the publication, and police officials receiving the bulletin 
have been encouraged to file it away for possible future reference. 
Details concerning the information presented in the bulletin during 
the first ten years of the conduct of the uniform crime reporting 
project have not been presented here. However, a complete index to 
the contents of the issues for the first ten years will be compiled 
and distributed after publication of the bulletin for the fourth quar¬ 
ter of 1939, During most of the ten years 1930 - 1939, the bulletin 
has been distributed free of charge not only to law enforcement agen¬ 
cies participating in the project, but also to interested individuals 
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and agencies# To indicate the extent of the distribution of the bul¬ 
letin, it should be noted that d#rinn 1933 approximately 20,000 copies 
of each of the four quarterly issues wore distributed. 

It has been the policy of the FBI in presenting data in 
the "Uniform Crime Reports" bulletin to present the compilation, ex¬ 
plain ; • the general nature of the information represented, and how it 
has been collected, but to refrain from making interpretations of the 
figures presented. Those who may be interested in ascertaining de¬ 
tails concerning any possible qualifications of the figures published 
are referred to the materials appearing in the next chapter. 
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Chapter IV 

RELIABILITY OF DATA COII^CTSD 


Introductory . 

A vital problem in connection with the collection, compila¬ 
tion, and publication of crime statistics involves the reliability of 
the reports compiled by individual agencies. The figures should be re¬ 
liable if - 

(1) The system is simple and free of any unnecessary 
complications. 

(2) The system has a practical basis. Does it fit 
readily into the administrative machinery of the 
individual law enforcement agencies? Are the 
reports a by-product of records which are essen¬ 
tial to good police administrative practices? 

(3) Thera is a professional spirit among law enforce¬ 
ment officials which recognizes the need and de¬ 
sirability of correct reports. 

(4) The central clearing house is in a position prompt¬ 
ly, energetically, intelligently, and yet tactfully 
to undertake to eliminate any deficiencies which 
may apperr in the reports. 

A brief analysis of the uniform crime reporting system was 
presented in Chapter I of this report. A reference to the manual, on 
uniform crime reporting and the handbook distributed by the FBI will 
clearly indicate that the system is comparatively simple. The forms 
are supported by sufficiently detailed instructions and rules cover¬ 
ing the classification and scoring of crimes, and the setup is free 
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of any unnecessary complications. It goes almost without saying that 
the practical basis of the uniform crime reporting system is one of 
its strongest features, inasmuch as all police executives should have 
constantly available for local administrative purposes up-to-date fig¬ 
ures of the types to be included in the monthly and annual uniform 
crime reports. Such statistical summaries are readily compiled from 
basic records on individual cases handled by the law enforcement or¬ 
ganization. There are widespread evidences of a continuously growing 
and expanding professional spirit among the entire law enforcement per¬ 
sonnel of the United States, particularly among police administrators, 
and this naturally has contributed to the establishment of higher stan¬ 
dards for police records and reports, and should contribute in future 
years toward the building of even higher standards of accuracy and 
uniformity. The activities of the FBI as a central clearing .house in 
connection with the elimination of possible deficiencies have to seme 
extont been limited because of the fact that the field staff which the 
IACP had hoped to furnish was not made available, due to lack of funds. 

However, working with a limited staff at Washington headquarters, it 
has been the aim of the FBI to question all apparent or probable de¬ 
ficiencies in reports, and there will bo set out hereinafter in more 
detail the extent to which the problem of correct reporting has been taken 
up with individual agencies either through correspondence or personal interview. 
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The difficulty of proving the validity of police crime sta¬ 
tistics directly is readily apparent to every careful student of the 
problem. To do this would require the conduct of rather extensive 
field work in the individual communities whose records and reports 
were to be checked. Another possibility, however, is to present in¬ 
dications of reasonableness of the figures from which it may be in¬ 
ferred that the reports involved are generally reliable. 

Listed here are several types, of indications of reliability 


of figures: 

(1) The results of interviews, personal examination of 
local records,.responses to questionnaires, and gen¬ 
eral correspondence indicate substantial uniformity. 

(2) The dispersion of police crime data concerning of¬ 
fenses committed is not much wider than the dispersions 
found in other types of criminal statistics which soma 
critics allege are inherently more accurate than po¬ 
lice statistics concerning offenses known to have been 
committed. 

(3) Moderate consistency is evidenced in figures received 
from year to year from individual agencies. 

(4) A substantial excess of offenses over arrests is 
shown in reports of individual agencies. 

(5) Trends shown by compilations of offenses known to 
the police are similar to trends reflected by tabu¬ 
lations based on the number of insured losses. 
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Indications of Reliability * 


(l) The results of interviews, personal examination 

of local records, responses to questionnaires, and 
general correspondence indicate substantial uni¬ 
formity. 

During 1930 and 1931 the Ohio Institute through a special 
grant of funds was enabled to conduct extensive field work which in¬ 
volved the checking of the record systems employed by local agencies 
in Ohio and the detailed procedure followed in scoring and classifying 
crinies. The field work disclosed particularly with reference to the 
larger cities that the record practices were substantially uniform but 
nevertheless there were wide variations in crime rates for the individ¬ 
ual reporting cities. It was, of course, true that among the smaller 
law enforcement units there were disclosed instances of failure to 
properly compile the records and reports. However, appropriate in¬ 
structions were given and followup contacts were made to insure the 
proper compilation of the data, and yet wide variations in local crime 
rates continued to appear, indicating that substantial variation in 
crime rates in different communities does not mean the figures ere not 
•uniformly compiled. Unless facts are present tending toward an opposite 
conclusion, varying crime rates apparently must be accepted as probably 
representing actual differences in crime conditions which can be explain¬ 
ed only by a special investigation designed to detect causes of crime 
in individual comnrlnit ie s. 
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During the past five years, 26 of the 37 cities with popula¬ 
tion in excess of 250,000 (which will hereinafter be referred to as 
group I cities) were visited by the Chief of the Crime Records 
Section of the FBI. Recording practices, procedures in classifying 
and scoring crimes, and related mutters have been discussed with local 
officials and employees in those cities, and during the more recent 
years in many instances an actual recheck of the monthly crime report 
has been made. In only 3 of the cities were the record practices found 
to be definitely unsatisfactory, resulting in abnormally low crime rates 
for the communities. It is of some significance to note, however, that 
the departments involved had been consistent in their record practices 
from year to year so that their unsatisfactory r records did not affect 
State or national trends as indicated in published figures, although 
they did of course affect to some desrree the level of State or national 
crime rates. Negotiations are in progress looking toward the improve¬ 
ment of the records and reports received from those cities. 

In practically all of the 11 cities in group I which were not 
visited during the past five years, the crime reports received are such 
that there is no apparent reason to doubt the general reliability of the 

* 

data included. 

With reference to all 37 cities in group I, the following 
additional observations may be mede concerning the crime data contributed 
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by the local police departments: 

(a) Larceny - 

For one city in this group the figures for the last 
two or three years are greatly in excess of the fig¬ 
ures for prior years. Inasmuch as the earlier fig¬ 
ures were considerably below average, this indicates 
that the department has now improved its record prac¬ 
tices so as to include all minor thefts reported to 
the department. 

In a second city the larceny figures revealed the fol¬ 
lowing variation: average, 1950 - 1931; substantially 
belov; average, 1932 - 1935; average, 1936 - 1938. The 
results of a visit to this department causes one to 
reach the conclusion that the figures which were sub¬ 
stantially below average resulted from failure to in¬ 
clude all minor thefts during those years. 

(b) Property crimes (including larceny) - 

Sharp irregular variations similar to those mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph with reference to larceny 
were shown for practically all types of crimes against 
property, by two cities in group I during the past ten 
years. In one instance correspondence was ineffective 
in clearing up the difficulties but a visit to the de¬ 
partment which made possible a physical check of the 
records and conferences with responsible officials 
eventually resulted in the desired improvement in the 
reports. In the second city the sharp variations have 
occurred during more recent years, and correspondence 
has failed to bring about a satisfactory solution of 
the nroblem. The situation in the second city has been 
handled in the manner just explained. 

(c) Misclassificatior. of crimes - 

In one city it was ascertained that during one year 
there had been a considerable amount of misclnssifi- 
cation. The percentage distribution of crimes by 
type of violation was unusual in this city as com¬ 
pared with the average distribution, and the result¬ 
ing inquiry disclosed that quite a substantial, number 
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of burglaries had been improperly classified as rob¬ 
beries, resulting in an improperly high robbery rate 
for the city. This situation resulted from the prac¬ 
tice in this community of having each precinct sta¬ 
tion compile its own statistical report and forward 
it to headquarters where the reports were simply con¬ 
solidated into a single report. Due to the failure, 
to adequately supervise the record work in individ¬ 
ual precinct stations, the reports were not properly 
compiled. This matter was subsequently remedied in 
this community first by conducting special training 
programs for the employees assigned to this type of 
work in individual precinct stations, and secondly 
by increasing the amount of supervision which during 
many months amounted to having headquarters actually 
check the statistical reports prepared by the pre¬ 
cincts against copies of records of individual cases 
on file at headquarters. (1) 

There are other problems with reference to individual offense 
classes which are more or loss chamcteristic of cities of all sizes 
and therefore will be discussed generally rather than in connection 
with any special group of cities. 

h'ith reference to the preceding comments concerning the re¬ 
ports received from the police departments in cities with population 
in excess of 250,000, it should be noted that the combined population 
of those cities as estimated July 1, 1933 by the Bureau of the Census 
is 29,395,500, approximately one-half of the total population of all 
cities in the United States with a population of 10,000 or more. 


(l) For a discussion of the importance of headquarters control over 
records seo Uniform Crime Reporting - pp. 76-79 
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During the past five years, 32 of the 57 cities with popu¬ 
lation between 100,000 and 250,000 (which will hereinafter be re¬ 
ferred to as group II cities) were contacted by the Chief of the 
'Crime Records Section of the FBI. The purpose of the con¬ 
tacts was similar to that described heretofore with reference to the 
group I cities. With regard to the total of 57 cities Ln group II, 
the following comments may be made: 

(a) The police departments of 4 cities for the first few 
years reported arrests rather than offenses. This resulted from 
the fact that the records of those departments were not such as to 
make available the information desired on the monthly crime reports. 
Consequently the figures received from those agencies were not 
published for the first several years. As a result of negotiations 
which were continued over a period of time the records of the depart¬ 
ments involved ware revised in such a way as to make available the 
information desired concerning the number of offenses known to have 
been committed. Two of the four departments have since consistently 
contributed reports which have been properly compiled. With reference 
to the othor two cities, however, it must be stated that the reports 
received have not been consistently good. This apparently has been due 
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to the fact that the record practices of the cities were not thoroughly 
revised, with the result ’chat occasionally be low-standard reports have 
been received. 

(b) There are 4 cities in this group whose reports have 
shown sharp irregular variations. The variations have been so 
sharp as to indicate the probability that the figures were not uni¬ 
formly compiled for all years. This assumption was subsequently 
substantiated by an actual check of the figures against the records 
of the department. The difficulties in these cities have been satis¬ 
factorily adjusted, and at least for the time being it is anticipated 
that there will be no particular trouble with reference to the crime 
reports received. It may be noted here hovraver that this is a prob¬ 
lem which may recur from time to time. This simply means that the 
central agency for the collection of nation-wide statistics must 
constantly examine the reports, in order to detect any instances of 
changes in the procedures used in compiling those data, so that 
such deviations from the standard procedures may bo promptly called 
to the attention of the reporting agency in order that changes nay 
be made. 
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(c) There were tvio or three cities in this group whose rec¬ 
ords showed large increases in the number of crimes of larceny reported 
during the past two or three years. In all probability this is a re¬ 
flection of an improvement in the practices of those departments with 
reference to the recording of minor thefts. 

It may be stated as a general proposition that it has been 
the experience of the FBI that wherever the figures for a single agency 
show over a period of years sharp, irregular variations consisting of 
sharp decreases followed within a year or two by sharp increases, in 
most cases the figures have not been uniformly compiled during the sev¬ 
eral years. Experience has indicated the most reasonable inter- ^ 

pretation to place upon such figures is that the figures for the years 
in which the number of crimes has shown a big drop are the figures 
which were not properly compiled. This is especially true when such 
variations are reflected by the figures for burglary and larceny. In 
the majority of instances such figures in the statistical reports received 
have been checked against the records of the department in order to def¬ 
initely establish that the figures for certain years were deficient. 

After the deficiency has been established, it has been the practice of 
the FBI not to include the figures for such cities in any tabulations 
presenting annual trends or state, regional, or nation-wide crime rates. 
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In addition to contacts with police departments of cities 
with more than 100,000 population, representatives of the FQI have 
interviewed a very substantial number of officials connected with 
departments in cities with population ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 
for the purpose of clearing up deficiencies vrhich could not be satis¬ 
factorily adjusted through the medium of correspondence. However, 
most minor matters are handled by correspondence. To indicate the 
large volume of correspondence carried on by the FBI in connection 
with crime reports, it may be noted that during 1939 the average 
monthly number of letters directed, to contributing agencies was 800. 
There have been many inquiries concerning the types of records main¬ 
tained by local agencies, together with questions concerning practices 
in scoring and classifying specific types of violations. 

The results of the personal examination of records and the 
information obtained through questionnaires and miscellaneous corres¬ 
pondence concerning the reports indicate that the big majority of the 
contributing police agencies are compiling the reports substantially 
in accordance with the procedure adopted by the IACP. In a crimp-ra— 
tively small number of cases, the results have been such as to indi¬ 
cate deficiencies. Probably 5—10 per cent of the reports received 
from cities over 25,000 in population are subject to serious question 
as to general reliability The corresponding figure for smaller comnuni- 
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ties would probablv be slightly higher# It is undoubtedly true* 
however, that the field contacts and the correspondence have re¬ 
sulted in the collection of crime statistics of a much higher 
quality than would have been available in the absence of such a 
program of field contacts and correspondence concerning all pos¬ 
sible deficiencies in the reports, in other words, in order further 
to improve our nation-wide crime statistics it will be essential 
that the central clearing agency not only carry on correspondence 
with contributors concerning defects, but also that a maximum amount 
of field work be done# 
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(2) The dispersion of pc ice crime data concerning 
offenses committed is not much wider than the 
dispersion found in other types of criminal sta¬ 
tistics which some critics allege are inherently 
more accurate than police statistics concerning 
offenses known to have been commitied. 

It is probably worth while to examine the dispersion of crime 
rates based on police statistics as compared with the dispersion of 
crime rates shown by court and prison statistics. Such comparisons 
a^e presented in the following tables: 

Table l (i ^ 

STATE BURGLARY RATES(NUMBER PER 100,000 INHABITANTS) 

BASED ON (A) PRISON STATISTICS AND (B) OFFENSES KNOWN 

TO T IE POLICE 

CALENDAR YEAR 1936 _ 


prisoners Received 

from Courts 

Offenses Known 

to police 


Number per 


Number per 

State 

100,000 in¬ 
habitants 

State 

100,000 in¬ 
habitants 

Nevada 

31.0 

Florida 

787.2 

Florida 

28.9 

Oregon-. 

636.7 

Arizona 

25.9 

Wasnington 

615.9 

Virginia 

23.3 

Kentucky 

591.5 

Oklahoma 

22.2 

Nevada 

569.6 

West Virginia 

20.9 

Utah 

563.2 

Kentucky 

20.1 

Arizona 

537.8 

Colorado 

16.1+ 

Virginia 

525.1+ 

Texas 

16.2 

Texas 

506.7 

Maryland 

16.2 

North Carolina 

i+A+7.6 

Louisiana 

li*.8 

Arkansas 

U+5.1 

Vermont 

13.2 

Oklahoma 

1+1+0.5 

Washington 

13.1 

New Mexico 

1+38.7 

Delaware 

13.1 

California 

I+25.6 
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Prisoners Received 

from Courts 

Offenses Known 

. to polio© 


Number per 


Number per 

State 

100,000 in¬ 

State 

100,000 in- 


habitants 


habitants 

Idaho 

11.8 

Tennessee 

1+08.6 

Tennessee 

11.3 

Kansas 

1+02.7 

Arkansas 

11.3 

Minnesota 

31+1+.9 

South Carolina 

11.0 

Illinois 

31+2.9 

Nebraska 

11.0 

Ohio 

328.7 

Montana 

10.2 

Colorado 

317.3 

Kansas 

10.1 

North Dakota 

308.8 

North Carolina 

9.8 

Indiana 

301.8 

Missouri 

9.1 

Idaho 

296.3 

Ohio 

9.0 

Connecticut 

293.1+ 

Michigan 

8.9 

West Virginia 

290.8 

New Jersey 

8.6 

. Iowa 

290.2 

Wyoming 

8.6 

Maine 

271+.7 

Maine 

8.3 

Missouri 

261+.1 

New Mexico 

8.1 

Hew jersey 

259.1+ 

Indiana 

7.8 

Maryland 

21+5.6 

South Dakota 

7.7 

Wyoming 

238.9 

Utah 

7.6 

Louisiana 

237.5 

Rhode island 

7.0 

Massachusetts 

235.7 

Oregon 

6.9 

Delaware 

223.6 

New Hampshire 

6.5 

Michigan 

220.9 

Wisconsin 

6.1+ 

Montana 

217.9 

California 

6.1 

South Dakota 

201+.2 

Connecticut 

5.9 

New Hampshire 

182.0 

Pennsylvania 

5.6 

Rhode Island 

170.0 

Massachusetts 

5.5 

New York 

158.6 

Minnesota 

3.1 

South Carolina 150*3 

New York 

1+.9 

Pennsylvania 

11+7.0 

Iowa 

1+.6 

Nebraska 

11+6.1+ 

North Dakota 

3.6 

Wisconsin 

131.3 

Illinois 

3.2 

Vermont 

127.0 


(1) Only 1+5 states are represented because three states were not in¬ 
cluded in the prison statistics. The crime rates based on prison 
statistics were calculated from the data on page 13 of n prisoners 
in State and Federal prisons and Reformatories, 1936” issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. The population figures used were census 
Bureau estimates as of July 1, 1936* The polioe crime rates are 
taken from the table on page 137* Volume VII - Number 1+, Uniform 
Crime Reports. The figures for 1936 were used in both cases be¬ 
cause no later prison data were available. 
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Table 

STATE BURGLARY RATES (NUMBER PER 100,000 INHABITANTS) 


BASED ON (A) 

COURT STATISTICS AND (B) OFFENSES 
TO THE POLICE 

CALENDAR YEAR 1936 

KNOWN 

Defendants Disposed of by Courts 

Offenses Known to Police 


Number per 


Number per 

State 

100,000 in¬ 

State 

100,000 in¬ 


habitants 


habitants 

Arizona 

53.4 

Oregon 

636.7 

Rhode Island 

36.7 

Washington 

615.9 

Colorado 

28.8 

Utah 

563.2 

Pennsylvania 

27.5 

Arizona 

537.3 

New Jersey 

27.1 

Kansas 

402.7 

Idaho 

23.1 

Minnesota 

344.9 

New Hampshire 

22.2 

Ohio 

328.7 

Montana 

22.2 

Colorado 

317.3 

Indiana 

21.8 

Indiana 

301.8 

Kansas 

21.3 

Idaho 

296.3 

Ohio 

21.1 

Connee fcicut 

293.4 

Massachusetts 

20.7 

New Jersey 

259.4 

Nebraska 

20.5 

Massachusetts 

235.7 

Washington 

19.7 

Montana 

217.9 

Oregon 

16.0 

South Dakota 

204.2 

Wisconsin 

15.7 

New Hampshire 

182.0 

' South Dakota 

13.9 

Rhode Island 

170.0 

Connecticut 

13.8 

Pennsylvania 

147.0 

Utah 

13.4 

Nebraska 

146.4 

Minnesota 

10.7 

Wisconsin 

131.3 


(1) Only 20 states are represented because for other states less 
than 95 per cent of the state population was represented by 
the court statistics available. The crime rates based on 
court statistics were calculated from the data on page 26 
of "Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1936", issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. The population figures used were Census 
Bureau estimates as of July 1, 1936 . The police crime rates 
are taken from the table on page 137, Volume VII - Number 4, 
Uniform Crime Reports. 

It will be noted that the dispersion of the state burglary x*ates 
based on offensesknown to the police follows a pattern similar to that 
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shown by the court and prison statistics. 

The fact that it is reasonable to expect a wide range in the 
number of offenses committed in different communities is further in¬ 
dicated by the wide dispersion of arrest data as compared with figures 
representing the number of offenses committed. In table 3 such a com¬ 
parison is presented for 1938 based on the figures of cities with a 
population in excess of 250,000. The tabulation is of course limited 
to the cities which contributed both types of information during that 
year. 

Table 3 

CITY BURGLARY RATES (NUMBER PER 100,000 INHABITANTS) 

BASED ON (A) PERSONS ARRESTED AND FORMALLY CHARGED 
AND (B) OFFENSES KN0 T 7N TO THE POLICE 
CITIES OVER 250,000 IN POPULATION 
_ CALENDAR YEAR 1938 


Number of arrests 
per 100,000 inhabitants 

Offenses Known to the Police 
par 100,000 inhabitants 

190.5 

913.3 

178.7 

840.2 

166.5 

814.0 

157.0 

678.7 

146.1 

671.5 

146.1 

631.3 

127.2 

580.4 

107.1 

538.6 

104.4 

469.2 

104.2 

451.7 

99.3 

413.4 

81.1 

383.9 

79.6 

344.2 

75.2 

321.0 
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Number of arrests 
per 100.000 inhabitants 


Offenses Known to the Police 
per 100,000 inhabitants _ 


68.7 

64.3 

61.9 

60.9 

56.8 

52.8 
48.0 

46.1 

45.3 

42.6 

38.3 

37.8 

30.2 

28.6 

25.3 

23.4 


319.0 

302.7 

298.6 

290.4 

282.7 

254.4 

214.5 

211.1 

161.4 

140.5 
139.0 

111.5 

111.2 

99.0 

96.3 

94.4 


In making any comparison of crime rates for different communi¬ 
ties it is important to remember that the amount of crime existing is 
probably dependent upon a great variety of factors, some of which appear 


to be as follows: 


(a) The composition of the population with particular 
reference to age, sex, and race. 

(b) The economic status and activities of the population. 
(c ) Climate. 


(d) Educational, recreational, and religious facilities. 

(e) The amount of police protection (number of police per 
unit of population; the extent and quality of automotive, 
radio, and other equipment; proportion of personnel as¬ 
signed to traffic regulation; etc.). 

(f) The standards governing appointments to the police force. 

(g) The policies of the prosecuting officials and the courts. 

(h) The attitude of the public toward law enforcement problems. 
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(3) Moderate consistency is evidenced in figures 
received from year to year from individual 
agencies. 

Students of crime will probably agree that as a general 
proposition the annual variations in such crimes as robbery, bur¬ 
glary, larceny, and auto theft will not be particularly marked by 
sharp variations. The number of thefts occurring in larger cities 
is sufficiently large that it would be surprising to observe figures 
shoving sharp irregular annual variations in the frequency of vio¬ 
lations. On the other hand, it might not be at all unreasonable to 
expect that due to various causes there might be a continued downward 
trend or a continued upward trend in the crime rates over a period 
of years. However, it probably would be an indication of the relia¬ 
bility of the figures if they showed a moderate amount of consistency 
from year to year. "Jith this in r.iind,ar. examination of the figures 
in individual cities in group I (250,000 in population or more) was 
made and it revealed that with few exceptions the figures for these 
cities met the standard just referred to. Exceptions to this state¬ 
ment have already been referred to in a preceding portion of this 
chapter. Excluding the cities listed as exceptions, the figures for 
individual cities with population in excess of 250,000 show generally 
a moderate and reasonable amount of consistency in annual variations, 
this statement being limited to offenses against property. 
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( 4 ) A substantial excess of offenses over arrests is 
shown in reports cf individual agencies* 

Another indication of the general reliability of the po¬ 
lice figures concerning the number of offenses known to have been 
conuirittod may be feund in figures showing that the number of known 
offenses is in excess of the number of arrests* The most recent 
compilation of this type of information is for the calendar year 
1933, and it is similar to tabul lions for prior years. For homi¬ 
cide, rape, and other felonious assavlts, the excess of known offenses 
over persons arrested is com matively small. This is to be expected 
in view of the seriousness of the crimes and the special efforts by 
police to effect arrests. With reference to crimes against property, 
the ratio of arrests to known offenses is as follows: Robbery - 33.7 $} 
Burglary - 23*6$; Larceny - 20.8$; luto theft - 3.7.8$. It will be noted 
that the number of known offenses is substantially in excess of persons 
arrested, and thi3 is a furthor indication that the data have been 
properly compiled from a record of crimes and complaints of crimes 
rather than from a record of persons arrested. 

With reference to the ratio of arrests to known offenses 
against property, it is interesting to note that the tabulation re¬ 
veals • that the cities under 25,000 in population reflect a higher 
ratio than is shown by the larger cities. Whether these figures are 
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accurate in indicating that the smaller communities clear up more 
of the ’mown crimes by making arrests is a matter for speculation 
at this time, due to the scarcity of comprehensive field contacts 
in smaller communities. It is submitted that one possible explana¬ 
tion of the figures which differs from that indicated by the figures 
themselves is that the record practices of tiie police departments 
of cities with less than 25,000 inhabitants are probably not as com¬ 
prehensive as those of the larger communities, with the result that 
the records are incomplete with reference to minor thefts, hn in¬ 
completeness in the record of thefts would, of course, result in a 
higher ratio of arrests to known offenses. On the other hand, it 
may indicate nothing more than a lower crime rate for such small com¬ 
munities, with a higher ratio of arrests due to this fact* 

(5) Trends shown by compilations of offenses lenown to 
the police are similar to trends reflected by tabu¬ 
lations based on the number of insured losses. 

Police figures concerning offenses known to have been com¬ 
mitted reflect substantial reductions in robberies and burglaries from 
1933 to 3-936• This downward trend is also shown by data representing 
the number of insured losses resulting from robberies and burglaries* 
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It is not possible to present the actual figures here, because 
the insurance data are treated as confidential in character 
by the central agency collecting such information* 

It should be noted that the two sets of trends referred to 
in the preceding paragraph are not strictly comparable in all respects. 
This results from the following items: 


(a) The yearly periods are not Identical. In the police 
figures the 1933 data represent occurrences during 
the calendar year 1>33» However, the 1933 insured 
loss figures represent losses under policies issued 
during the calendar year 1933# 

(b) The amount of insurance in force is not constant from 
year to year. However, the amount of variation is not 
such as to interfere with the use of the figures 

for the purpose indicated. 

(c) The classification of offenses employed by the in¬ 
surance agencies is not entirely the same as that 
used in compiling police statistics. However, there 
is substantial comparability. 

(d) The insured loss data represent only part of the 
total crimes committed. 
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(e) The insured loss date represent only the exper¬ 
ience of those agencies which are affiliated with 
the central agency collecting such information. 

Allovring for the various points of dissimilarity in the two 
sots of figures, it appears that the insured loss data neverthe¬ 
less constitute a significant indication of the trends reflected by 

( 2 ) 

the police statistics. 

The number of auto thefts listed in the crime reports re¬ 
ceived from the police department of a large city reflected a very 
substantial decrease during the period 19.32 — 1938* In checking to 
determine the validity of the decline disclosed by the figures data 
were obtained representing the number of insured losses in that com¬ 
munity during the sane period. The figures are set out in tabic 4* 


(2) The number of prisoners received from courts by state prisons and 
reformatories after conviction of robbery declined from 7,742 in 
1933 to 5,156 in 1936, a reduction of 33 per cent. Similarly, the 
number of prisoners received after conviction of burglary declined 
from 14,655 in 1933 to 11,544 in 1936, a reduction of 21 per coat. 
"Prisoners in .State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories", Bureau 
of the Census. During the same period there was no significant 
change in the proportion of defendants convicted of robbory and bur¬ 
glary who were placed on probation or given suspended sentences. 
"Judicial Criminal Statistics 1 , Bureau of the Census. 
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Table 4 


COMPARISON OF INSURED LOSSES DUE TO AUTO THEFT 
YfITH NUMBER OF OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, 
1912 - 19B8. IN CITY X. _ 


Year 


( 1 ) 


Number per 100,000 Inhabitants 
Offenses Known to Police Insured Losses 


( 2 ) 


1932 

985.7 

249.1 

1933 

789.6 

167.9 

1934 

384.8 

98.3 

1935 

173.4 

52.4 

1936 

104.5 

32.1 

1937 

86.7 

29.2 

1938 

86.8 

27.8 


(1) Police figures represent calendar years. Insured loss data repre¬ 
sent fiscal yearsv ^ 

(2) Data obtained from Automobile Protective and Information Bureau, 
Chicago* 

It will be noted that although the number of auto thefts re¬ 
ported by the police department showed an unusually large decrease 
amounting to more than 90 per cent, this decline is substantially matched 
by the reduction in the number 6f insured losses which is slightly less 
than 90 per cent. Obviously the comparison presented in table 4 does 
not indicate necessarily that tho auto theft figures of the law enforce¬ 
ment organization were compiled in accordance with the uniform crime re¬ 
porting procedure. However, the comparison is significant in that it 
tends to establish the validity of the trend reflected by tho police 
figures. A separate check revealed that the police department record 
procedure substantially conformed to the uniform crime reporting standards. 
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Deficiencies in Reports, 


(1) In General, 

Minor deficiencies in the crime reports naturally occur 
from tine to time and a large number of the letters written to con¬ 
tributing agencies each month deal with such errors, which may be 
described as routine errors rather than as errors which go to the 
substance of the records system. In other words, they reflect me¬ 
chanical errors on the part of the individual compiling the report 
rather than basic deficiencies in the records system or in the pro¬ 
cedure used by the local agency in classifying and scoring crimes* 

Vifith reference to the selection of reports to bo made the 
subject of communications for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there may be serious La&ic deficiencies in the procedure employed by 
the local agency, it has already been mentioned that sharp monthly or 
yearly variations in the number of crimes reported constitute one in¬ 
dicator, Another indicator is the presence of crime rates vhich are 
much above or much below the iverage crime rate for cities of the same 
size. In making a critical evaluation of local crime rates, both national 
and regional averages are employed. It should, however, be noted that 
the mere factor of deviation does not necessarily mean that the crime 
data have not been properly compiled. The type3 of deficiencies most 
likely to occur will be discussed in connection with an analysis of in¬ 
dividual offense classes. 
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The FBI in evaluating the reports of local agencies also 
considers the percentage distribution of the figures reported by 
local agencies. Ordinarily the number of larcenies, for instance, 
is double the number of burglaries reported. However, if a local agency 
lists more burglaries than larcenies this would naturally be made the 
subject of an inquiry. Similarly, the average distribution of crimes 
is such that about 4 per cent of part I classes of offenses consist 
of robberies. In the event the reports from a local agency show that 
the percentage of robberies listed is much higher than average, it would 
probably be made the subject of an inquiry, particularly so if the rob¬ 
bery rate was much above average and the burglary rate or larceny rate 
was considerably below average, because this relationship between the 
figures suggests the possibility that some cases which should properly 
have been classified as burglary or larceny have been erroneously clas¬ 
sified as robbery. Another combination of facts which usually constitute 
the basis for an inquiry addressed to the local agency consists of low 
crime rates for offenses against property, coupled with an unusually 
high percentage of offenses cleared Ijy arrests. Such a set of facts 
suggests the possibility that the department's record system is such 
that it does not account for all of the minor thofts. The omission of 
such minor thefts would, of course, result in low crime rates and would 
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also result in above-average figures on the percentage of cleared 
cases. Of course, if the number of offenses known to the police is 
identical with the number of persons listed as arrested by the same 
agency, this 3.3 a rather positive indication that one of the two sets 
of figures has been improperly compiled, and would be made the oc¬ 
casion for a thorough inquiry* 

(2) Criminal homicide 

Individual offense classes naturally have their own peculiar 
problems with reference to the classification and scoring of crimes, 
and it is the purpose here to discuss those particular problems* 

With reference to the homicide classification, it should 
be noted that homicides are divided in the uniform crime reports into 
two main groups - (a) murder and nonnegligent manslaughter; (b) man¬ 
slaughter by negligence. The murder and nonnegligent manslaughter 
subdivision should include all wilful felonious homicides. The main 
problem involved in connection with this subdivision is the exclusion 
of killings which were excusable or justifiable, at the same time in¬ 
cluding all other cases, A difficulty which has been encountered here 
is the fact that the instructions allow for a certain amount of indi¬ 
vidual judgment as to what constitutes a. justifiable or excusable kill¬ 
ing. In 1935 the FBI began the use of the supplementary homicide re¬ 
port (distributed only to police departments of cities with population 
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in excess of 100,0G0 because smaller departments do not have a large 
enough volume of this type of case to warrant the use of a monthly 
form). This form provides for the listing of detailed data on in¬ 
dividual cases. The information furnished indicated first of all that 
many cities were including, as actual offenses of murder, cases in 
which felons had been killed by e police officer in line of duty. This 
matter was subsequently called to the attention of all contributing agen¬ 
cies, and it was pointed out that cases which were clearly justifiable 
or excusable should be excluded from the column devoted to the listing 
of actual offenses of murder. An examination of published tabulations 
will show that homicide has shown a decrease from 1933 to date. The 
decrease was perhaps most pronounced for the year 1935, and it may be 
stated that the amount of the decrease shown for that year may be 
larger than is warranted by the actual facts. In other words, part of 
the decrease is probably attributable to a change in the practices of 
individual agencies in determining which killings were excusable. On 
the other hand, the general downwr d trend of homicide figures from 
1933 to date is also reflected in the homicide data compiled by the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the Census Bureau. 

From the information appearing in the supplementary homicide 
report and other special homicide tabulations which were prepared, it 
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was ascertained by the FBI that on the average 10 to 15 per cent of 
the homicides were scored by local agencies as justifiable. Bov,-ever, 
there were individual agencies which listed a much hi die r proportion 
of cases, amounting in some instances to 35 per cent. This indicates 
a lack of uninformity on the part of the agencies indicating the high¬ 
est proportion of justifiable killings. Accordingly, ail agencies 
were advised tho.t only clear-cut cases should Ixs listed as justifiable, 
fven this statement, however, is susceptible to considerable varia¬ 
tions of interpretation on the part of different individuals. Conse¬ 
quently the FBI and thelACP have agreed to the adoption of a more 
specific interpretation as to what constitutes a justifiable homicide. 
Such cases aro to be limited to the two following types of situations: 
(a) The killing of a felon by a peace officer in line of duty, (b) 

The killing of a. felon by a private citizen in order to prevent the 
commission of a felony (i.e», the killing of a holdup man by a store¬ 
keeper to prevent tho commission of a robbery). Killings resulting 
from all typos of quarrels should be treated as felonious homicides. 
This rule has recently been adopted and it was brought to the attention 
of all contributing agencies during September, 1939. 

The manslaughter by negligence subdivision should include 
homicides resulting from negligent acts. Host cases will oonsist 
of automobile fatalities. The general instructions issued to con- 
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tributing apencies have been that the death 3hould be listed as 
a homicide by negligence only in the event the circumstances are 
such that if the offender is detected ho would be arrested and for¬ 
mally charged with the violation. In was discovered in 1933, how¬ 
ever, that agencies were not uniform in compiling this type of in¬ 
formation, rrith the result that supplemental instructions were 
issued, again calling attention to the fact that the death should 
be scored as an accidental death or as a negligent homicide in ac¬ 
cordance with the facts developed by the police investigation. 
Recognizing, however, that there would be many borderline cases 
where it would be difficult for the police to make a decision, it 
was suggested that in such cases i,- would V satisfactory if the 
local agency would classify the death as a negligent homicide in the 
event the individual was indicted by the grand j\iry, or was hold for 
the action of the grand ;iury by the coroner, or if the prosecutor 
authorized the issuance of a. warrant charging homicide. 

The dissemination of these instructions resulted in a rather 
marked decrease in the number of negligent manslaughters reported for 
193^ and subsequent years. This vras duo to the fact that it liad pre¬ 
viously been ascertained that several departments had been listing 
as negligent manslaughters all automobile fatalities. During recent 
years Ihe reports of individual agencies h\ve been checked with 
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reference to negligent manslaughter in order to detect any sharp 
variations which might indicate changes in scoring procedure* How¬ 
ever, it apparently is still true that figures for individual cities 
are not uniformly compiled in several instances# For this reason, 
figures for negligent manslaughter for individual cities have not 
been published for the past several years* 

(3) Rape 

With reference to the rape classification, it is also true 
that during the past few years the FBI has not published figures for 
individual cities, or for States* This has been due primarily to the 
fact that the age of consent varies among the several States* Inas¬ 
much as this classification includes both forcible rapes and those in 
which the female assents but is below the statutory age of ednsent, 
the figures for different States would be subject to different inter¬ 
pretations. In order to eliminate the possibility of unfair compari¬ 
sons, the publication of data for individual cities and States was 
discontinued. 

The compilations published in the quarterly bulletin show a 
rather sharp increase which is continued throughout the years, 1930 - 
1937. On several occasions the Bureau has received inquiries as to 
whether or not this represents an actual increase in the number of 
such crimes or a change on the part of local agencies in the procedure 
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used in classifying and scoring crimes. In response, it has been pos¬ 
sible for the FTI to state only that it has no information indicating 
any such changes on the part of local agencies and has been unable to 
obtain any such information either through correspondence or by a 
critical examination of the reports received. It is of course true 
that the crime rates may be affected by an increased willingness on 
the part of the injured individuals regularly to report crimes of 
this typo when committed. Obviously there is an unknown number of 
instances in which rapes are committed which are not reported to the 
authorities because the victim and the victim’s family do not wish any 
publicity whatsoever. This fact wa3 recognized by the IACP when the 
reportin'; systout was adopted, but because of the gravity of the crime 
as indicated by the high statutory penalties provided for it, the rape 
classification ’was included in the monthly reports notwithstanding that 
the reported number of rapes doe3 not constitute a comparative index 
to the number of rapes committed. 

(4) Aggravated Assault 

Tho third division of the monthly crime reports dealing with 
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offenses against the person is designated "aggravated assault". It 
is recognized that this term is not particularly descriptive but it 
was selected rather than felonious assault because some state stat¬ 
utes use the teiminology "felonious assault" in such fi way as to raise 
the possibility of confusion and lack of uniform reporting of assaults 
in case the terminology "felonious assault" had been employed. 

The instructions distributed to contributing agencies advised 'j 
that all assaults with a deadly weapon or with intent to kill should be j 
listed as aggravated assaults. Simple assaults, assault and battery, 
fighting without weapons, and simileft* minor assaults should not be in¬ 
cluded in this classification. Also it may be noted that assault to rob, ^ 
and assault to rape are scored as robbery and rape respectively. The most 
frequent difficulty encountered in connection with the uniform compilation 
of data concerning this type of violation arises in communities having a 
large proportion of representatives of racial groups which have a tendency 
to attack one another with dangerous weapons, particularly cutting 
weapons. The majority of contributing agencies have included cases of 
assault with deadly weapons even though the assault was more or less 
the outgrowth of a fight. However, there have been agencies in other 
jurisdictions which appear to have treated such cases ns minor assaults, 
even though a deadly weapon was used. In an effort to make the 
instructions as specific as possible, the FBI has advised 
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local agencies to include all assaults with knives whenever the 
victim was required to go to a hospital or to see a physician for 
medical attention. This advice referred particularly to assaults 
with knives resulting from fights. Also local agencies have been 
admonished to be consistent from year to year in the recording of 
cases of aggravated assault. This meens that inquiries concerning 
the manner of scoring aggravated assaults have been fiiade in in¬ 
stances where there have been marked variations in the number of 
cases reported. Of course, inquiries have also been mads in cases 
where the local rate for this violation was either substantially 
in excess of or very much below the regional average for cities of 
the same size. It will be observed that the results of this policy 
should be to furnish a higher degree of comparability in the figures 
from year to year not oqly with reference to individual agencies 
but also with reference to State, regional, and national figures. 

It is still true, however, that the rates for individual communities 
vary widely for this offense, more widely perhaps then they should. 
It is believed that to detect possible instances of lack of uniform¬ 
ity in the figures for this classification it vrould be desirable to 
increase the amount of field supervision. 
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(5) Robbery. 

The foregoing types of crimes (homicide, rape, and aggra¬ 
vated assault) are referred to for crime reporting purposes as 
crimes against the person. The remaining offense classes listed on 
•’Return A" are referred to as offenses against property. The most 
serious of these is robbery which should include stealing or 
taking anything of value from the person by force or by putting 
in fear. Assault to rob, and attempted robbery should be included. 
Thefts from the person by stealth should be omitted from this class. 
However, if an offense starts out as a case of purse-snatching but 
develops into a situation where the intended victim resists and is 
slugged or is otherwise the victim of force or threat, the case 
should be classified as robbery. This type of situation indicates 
the only substantial problem that has been discovered with reference 
to the proper classification of robberies. In some instances where 
local communities reported unusually low robbery rates, a check of 
the local records reflected cases classed as larceny in which the 
details of the commission of Ihe offense indicated that force had 
been used in order to overcome the active resistence of the victim. 

As a result this particular problr was specifically called to the 
attention of all contributing agencies by fonn letter advising that t 
any case of so-called "strong-arm” theft should be classed as robbery. 
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In the communities which improperly classified "strong-arm" thefts, it 
was found upon examination that this was explainable by the fact that 
it was the common practice in such communities to charge the offender 
when arrested simply with larceny. The exact extent of this problem 
with reference to robbery is not definitely known. Communities re¬ 
porting low robbery rates have been sent questionnaires inquiring 
specifically as to whether "strong-aim" thefts have been classified as 
robbery or as larceny, and in practically all cases they have replied 
that the cases have been scored as robbery. Here field work relative 
to this problem would be desirable. 

(6) Burglary - Breaking or Entering. 

The next classification on the monthly crime report is en¬ 
titled "burglary - breaking or entering". The title itself indicates 
that the classification includes burglary, housebreaking, safecracking, 
or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or a theft. Burglary follow¬ 
ed by larceny is counted as burglary and it is not counted again as 
larceny. There is of course considerable variation in the burglary stat¬ 
utes of the several states as to vtiiat constitutes a "break" into one 
of the structures enumerated in the statutes. For that reason the in¬ 
structions in connection with crime reporting provide that either a 
forcible entry or simply an unlawful entry for the purpose of a the. t 
should be included in this classification. Perhaps the most important 
factor in preventing complete comparability in the burglary figures 
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for individual communities is the fact that there has been apparent 
on the part of a few agencies a tendency to list all cases of so-called 
"sneak-thievery” from apartments and residences as larcenies. In all 
cases where this type of situation has been detected as a result of a 
check of the local records it has been explained to the local agencies 
that the rule is that all cases of thefts from residences should be 
classed as "burglary - breaking or entering", unless it is possible 
by means of the police investigation to demonstrate that there is good 
reason to believe that the theft was committed by a member of the family, 
a visitor, a servant, or some other individual who had lawful access 
to the premises. Questionnaires regarding the classification of "sneak- 
thievery" from residences have been sent to agencies reporting low bur¬ 
glary rates. In most cases the replies have indicated that the matter 
has been properly handled, but the desirability of more field work is 
apparent. 
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(7) Larceny - Theft 

The next classification is larceny - theft (exclusive of auto 
theft). This unit in the report is subdivided to show (a) larcenies 
involving property valued at $50 and over; (b) larcenies involving prop¬ 
erty under $50 in value. Obviously the purpose of this subdivision is 
to show the proportion of the thefts involving substantial amounts of 
property. In devising the classification of crimes, consideration was, 
of course, given to the possibility of distinguishing between grand and 
petty thefts, or felony and misdemeanor thefts. This type of subdi¬ 
vision was however found impossible because of the lack of any sembiance 
of uniformity or consistency in the statutes of the several States with 
reference to the dividing line which was used in distinguishing between 
grand and petty thefts; The larceny-theft classification should in¬ 
clude in one of the two subdivisions all cases of thefts, pocket-picking, 
purse-snatching, shoplifting, or any other stealing of property or 
thing of value which is not taken by force or violence, or by fraud. 

All attempted thefts should be included under the subdivision for prop¬ 
erty under $50 in value. 

The main problem of significance in connection with the collec¬ 
tion of larceny data has been the failure of some contributing agencies to 
include in Iheir larceny reports thefts of property of comparatively small 
value. 
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IT it has not been the practice oi Y a police department to maintain a per¬ 
manent written record of each complaint of a theft, and to initiate 
such a record immediately upon receipt of the complaint, regardless 
of the comparatively trivial character of the property involved, it 
of course is not possible for the department to compile comprehensive 
data on minor larcenies. In view of the fact that some communities 
have unusually low rates for minor thefts, it is believed that a care¬ 
ful student of crime statistics should consider it possible that the 
reports of any city showing, a theft rate which is greatly below the 
national or regional average are possibly incomplete due to the type 
of deficiency which has been referred to in the foregoing comments. 

It is probable that the larceny classification is the one of the 
classes presented on the "Return A" in which there 

is the greatest likelihood of the failure on the part of local organi¬ 
zations to include all crimes which are reported to the police or 
brought to their attention in any other way. This is true because 
this classification is the only one which embraces violations which 
sometimes are thought of by local officials as being of such little signif¬ 
icance that it is not worthwhile to make a permanent written record of 
such cases and to include them in statistical reports as crimes. It 
might be appropriate to suggest here that all police agencies should 
accept as a guiding principle the proposition that all thefts and 
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complaints of thefts brought to the attention of the police should bo 
made a matter of permanent ivritten record at the time the complaint 
is received and should be included in statistical reports# ’Examina¬ 
tion of the records of the past ten years indicates that there has 
been substantial improvement in the record practices of many of the 
larger cities. Further improvement in the larceny data collected will 
doubtless await the improvement of police record procedures in those 
cities whose practices do not meet the foregoing, standards. 

(8) Auto Theft 

The last classification on the monthly crime report form is 
a specially segregated larceny division devoted to auto thefts. This 
classification should include all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen 
or driven away and abandoned, including the so-called "joy-riding" 
thefts. There should be omitted from this classification any case 
where an automobile has been taken for temporary use when the automo¬ 
bile has actually been returned by -the taker, or the unauthorized 
use by individuals having lawful access to the vehicle. The only 
problem which has caused difficulty in connection with this classifica¬ 
tion is that of the so-called "joy-riding" thefts. The Committee on 
Uniform Crime Records of the IACP anticipated that there might be some 
difficulty here because prior to 3.930 it was the practice of some de¬ 
partments not to count a report of a missing automobile as a theft unless 
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it wrs missing for more than 43 hours. The results of correspondence, 
special questionnaires, and examination of the records of local agen¬ 
cies have indicated that almost all of the depaxtnents are properly- 
listing in this classification the cases of "joy-riding' 1 thefts. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, "joy-riding" thefts may be described as cases whore 
the automobile has been reported as stolen but it is recovered in good 
condition in the city in which it was reported stolen within 24 to 
48 hours after it was reported nissing, and the police have no infor¬ 
mation concerning its use in the commission of another crime, 

(9) -Scoring of Offenses 

The crime reporting manual sets out definite instructions con¬ 
cerning the scoring of offenses, and -these rules were widely distrib¬ 
uted prior to any effort to collect monthly reports. Also these rulos 
have been included in "A Handbook Containing Suggestions for the Prepa¬ 
ration of Uniform Crime Reports" which has likewise been widely dis¬ 
tributed, Briefly, the rule for homicides, rapes, and aggravated as¬ 
saults is to count one offense far each victim. Attempted crimes are 
to be counted together with completed offenses, with the exception that 
attempted homicides are classed as aggravated assaults, 

With reference to crimes against property the method of com¬ 
puting the number of offenses is not dependent so much upon the numb r 
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of victims as it is upon the number of separate and distinct operations 
vfhich have been undertaken* To illustrate, if 20 patrons of a restau¬ 
rant are robbed together with the cashier it would be listed as only 
one offense of robbery* In the burglary classification, there is no 
special problem in scoring the number of crimes committed vdth the 
possible exception of violations occurring in such places as hotels 
and apartment buildings* The rule was set out at the beginning of this 
project that hotels and lodging houses should be treated as single 
units, without regard to the number of rooms broken and entered at one 
time. On the other hand, each apartment in an apartment building, and 
each suite in an office building should be considered as a separate 
unit* The rule concerning the number of distinct criminal operations 
applies also to offenses of larceny which means that if a thief makes 
away with property stored in one place but belonging to three different 
persons, only one larceny is listed (this assumes of course that the 
circumstances are not such as to constitute burglary) * For , uto theft 
the rule is to count one offense for each automobile stolen* For all 
property crimes the instructions provide that attempted thefts should 
be listed together vdth actually completed offenses. There n.ro also 
general provisions to the effect that when several d: ’feiert of¬ 
fenses are committed by one person at the same time, there should be 
listed as the crime committed the one which comes first in the clas¬ 
sification* To illustrate, cue crime of robbery would be listed if 
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both aggravated assault and robbery had been committed because rob¬ 
bery appears in the crime classification above the offense of aggra¬ 
vated assault* Of course, if a thief steals an automobile which he 
shortly thereafter uses in connection with the commission of a rob¬ 
bery, two separate offenses would be listed, one robbery and one suto 
theft, because of the lapse of time and the fact that the acts were 
committed on different premises, Cn the other hand, a distinguishable 
case would be one where a motorist is robbed of his automobile, per¬ 
sonal jewelry, and cash. This should be counted only as one robbery. 
Generally, the rules for scoring offenses have been found 
to be adequate and easily applied. Comparatively few questions have 
arisen in connection with unusually involved sets of facts, and these 
have been solved by the application of logical interpretations and 
extensions of the original basic rules* 

(10) Illustration of Selected Problems 
In order to indicate more definitely the exact nature and 
extent of some of the problems which have been referred to in prior 
sections of this chapter, selected illustrations are presented herein. 
City A (group II), For this city the 1938 figures for bur¬ 
glary and auto theft were respectively 77,2 and 49»5 per 100,000 in¬ 
habitants, These figures were considerably lower than for preceding 
years and were far below the national average for cities of the same 
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size, ' check of the information contained in the local records 
disclosed that the monthly crime reports forwarded to the FBI dur¬ 
ing 1938 for some reason had not included all cases reflected by 
local records* Apparently this was the result of carelessness on 
the part of the employee who actually prepared the report and fail¬ 
ure on the part of the responsible police executive to exercise 
any adequate amount of supervision with reference to this particular 
assignment. As a result of negotiations with the local authorities, 
the reports for 1939 have shown marked improvement. 

City B (group I), The 1938 larceny figures for this city 
are as follows: Larceny over : y 5G in vaLue, 42.8 per 100,000 inhabit¬ 
ants; Larceny under *50 in vaLue, 108.7 per 100,000 inhabitants. 

The number of larcenies reported by this city during 1938 is lower 
than for preceding years and the rate for minor larcenies is un¬ 
usually low, whereas the rate for larcenies involving property -valued 
at ;50 or more is reasonably close to average. More than 28 per cent 
of the larcenies involve property over ^50 in value, whereas the gen¬ 
eral average reported for other cities in the United States is 11 per 
cent. All these factors tend to indicate incompleteness in the City B 
figures for larcenies involving property valued at less than 'j>50. A 
check of the local records against the statistical reports revealed 
that such was the case due to loose record practices. Negotiations 
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are being conducted looking toward the improvement of record prac¬ 
tices so that all minor thefts will be included in statistical 


reports. 


The followin 0 figures indicate the num- 


City C (group I) 
ber of larcenies per 100,000 inhabitant 
period 1930 - 1938: 


Year 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


in this city during the 


Offenses per 
100,000 inhabitants 

746.2 

763.0 

424.0 

178.9 

213.1 

346.7 

630.7 
554.6 

601.1 


The figures for 1932 -1935 are considerably below the 
average figures for the other years and this is particularly true 
of the data for the years 1933 - 1934. The figures for 1930 - 1931 
and 1936 - 1938 are reasonable in comparison with the national aver¬ 
age. The variation shown in the preceding figures is so extreme as 
to raise strong doubts as to the accuracy of the lower figures. 
Similar, though less marked, variations wore shown in the annual 
figures for other crimes against property. As a result the figures 
for several years were not published. Subsequently negotiations 
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with the local authorities resulted in tho correction of record 
practices and the inclusion of the figures in the quarterly bul¬ 
letin • 

City D (group II)# For this city there are presented 
robbery, burglary, and larceny figures for the years indicated: 



Offenses 

per 100.000 inhabitants 

Year 

Robbery 

Burglary 

Larceny 

1934 

7.3 

98.1 

230.2 

1936 

40,5 

372.9 

593,4 


The situation in this city is illustrative of the problem 
w'iich was encountered in a very limited number of communities vrith 
population in excess of 100,000# From 1930 to 1935 the figures for 
City D were improperly compiled from a record of arrests* During 1936 
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the local records were improved and expanded so as to make it possible 
to compile data concerning the number of offenses committed. The sharp 
change in the figures from 1934 to 1936 reflects a change from a compi¬ 
lation of arrests to a compilation showing the number of offenses com¬ 
mitted. The figures prior to 1936 were not published in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

City iS (group I). Burglary and larceny data for this city are 
presented in comparison with the national average for 1938: 

_ City E _ National Average for iCitics rover .250.000 

Offenses per Percentage Offenses per Percentage 

Offense 100,000 cleared by 100,000 cleared by 

_ inhabitants arrest inhabitants arrest 

Burglary 139.0 71 374.1 37.9 

Larceny 454.7 75 927.9 22.6 

For City E it will be observed that the burglary and larceny 
rates are considerably below average while at the same time the propor¬ 
tion of cleared cases is very substantially above average. This situa¬ 
tion appears in a very few cities• The data are not entirely unreason¬ 
able. However, they are such as' to warrant a suspicion of the possibility 
that minor burglaries and larcenies for vjhich no arrests were made are 
for some reason not represented in the statistical reports, thus causing 
a low rate and a high proportion of cleared cases. Letters of inquiry by 
the FBI have elicited the response that the data were properly compiled. 
•Intensive field work in this type of situation is desirable, and 
will be undertaken as promptly as conditions permit. 
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City F (group I), The larceny rate for this city was for 
several years substantially below the national average, but as a re¬ 
sult of negotiations the record practices were improved so as to in¬ 
clude all minor thefts reported to the department# The resulting 
change is indicated by the fact that larceny offenses per 100,000 
inhabitants increased from 268.3 in 1936 to 873.9 in 1938# The data 
for other offense classes were consistently satisfactory# 

Cities G, H, I, J (group I), A special homicide survey 
covering the calendar year 1938 was conducted among the police de¬ 
partments of cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants# Complete re¬ 
ports were received from 340 police departments and they showed the 
proportion of wilful killings which liad been excluded from the monthly 
crime reports on the ground that they were justifiable or excusable# 
Mention has been previously made in this chapter of the problem arising 
from the fact that some cities list an unusually large proportion of 
homicides as justifiable. The results of the survey are summarized 
as follows: 

Population group Percentage of Wilful Killings 

Sxcluded from Monthly Crime 
Reports as Justifiable or 

__ Sxcusable__ 


Group 1-33 cities over 250,000 15.9 
Group 11-52 cities, 100,000 - 250,000 9.5 
Group III - 88 cities, 50,000 - 100,000 5.6 
Group IV - 167 cities, 25,000 - 50,000 5.4 

Total, Groups I - IV 12#5 
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To indicate the probable lack of uniformity in classifying 
homicides as justifiable, figures are presented for four cities each 
of which has a populrtion in excess of 250,000: 

Percentage of wilful killings 

City listed as justifiable _ 

City G 35.3 

City H 33.7 

City I 31.6 

City J 28.9 

These are the four cities in group I which listed the high¬ 
est proportion of justifiable homicides. For all cities over 100,000 
in population the average proportion of homicides listed as justifi¬ 
able was 14.1. 

As previously explained the FBI and the IACP have recently adopted 
(September, 1939) a specific rule which provides that only the follow¬ 
ing two types of cases should be listed as justifiable homicides: 

(1) Tho killing of a felon by a police officer in line 
of duty. 

(2) The killing of a felon by a private citizen to pre¬ 
vent the commission of a felony. 

If that procedure had been applied to the 1938 homicide data for po¬ 
lice departments of cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, it would 
have reduced the proportion of homicides listed as justifiable from 
14.1 per cent to less than 10 per cent. Similarly, if the new procedure 
had been applied to the 1938 homicide data for cities G, K, I, and J, 
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the proportion of homicides listed as justifiable in those cities 
would have been reduoed from 31.8 per cent to 12.7 per cent. 

There were numerous cities whioh did not list any of the 
1938 wilful killings as justifiable in character, although some of 
them doubtless could have been properly so classified, prior to 
1938 there were two police departments which reported higher murder 
figxires than the facts substantiated. The improperly high figures 
resulted from the inclusion of automobile fatalities as "murder and 
nonnegligent manslaughter", whereas they should have been classed 
as manslaughters by negligence. 

The following figures for City K (Group III) indicate the 
extent to which the figures for four years were improperly high 
until they were subsequently corrected by the elimination of automo¬ 
bile fatalities. 

Original Murder corrected Murder 
Year Figure _Figure 


1934 

65 

h3 

1935 

29 

22 

1936 

55 

33 

1937 

37 

27 


As indicated, such errors have occurred very infrequently 
and will undoubtedly appear seldom in the future. 
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Uniformity or Non-Uniformity in Local Record procedures. 


Prior portions of this chapter have called attention to sev¬ 
eral types of deficiencies which have been detected in the reports of 
some of the contributing agencies. With reference to the possible 
necessity of discontinuing the publication of data for individual cities 
because of deficiencies in the reports, it is the established policy 
of the FBI to employ the following steps* 

(1) Ascertain definitely the nature of the deficiencies. 

(2) Bring the deficiencies to tho attention of the local 

authorities by formal communication and include 
suggestions for the elimination thereof. 

(3) Allow a reasonable time for the correction of the 

deficiencies. 

During the early years of the project it has ieen necessary 
for the FBI to devote considerable time and effort to the development 
of miscellaneous phases of the collection of crime reports. The ma¬ 
jority of them have now either been completely handled or so routinized 
that it will be possible to devote an increased amount of time and 
effort to the problem of determining definitely whether certain unusual 
figures represent non-uniform record practices, it is believed that 
it will be possible to increase the number and scope of field contacts 
in order to achieve this end. in the event the procedure outlined 
heretofore does not result in the improvement of the reports, the 
policy of the FBI will make it necessary that the figures for the in¬ 
dividual community involved be dropped from the bulletin and that a 
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statement be included indicating why the figures are not published* 
Generally, it has been the policy of the FBI simply to use the state¬ 
ment "complete data not received#" 

During the first year or two of the projeot, there wore sev¬ 
eral instances in which questions wore raisod as to the accuracy of 
the crime reports reoeived from law enforcement agenoies# Not so much 
has been heard regarding this problem in recent years, but this is a 
oriticism which will probably recur from timo to time# As an illus¬ 
tration of the point, one may r?fer to the article appearing on page 
10 of the "Polioe Chronicle and Constabulary World" for June 2, 1939 
wherein attention is called to the widely different crime figures for 
individual communities in England, and such differences are used as a 
basis for concluding that some of the figures must thoreforo neoessarily 
bo inaccurate# The fallaoy of arguing that wide differences in crimo 
rates of individual communities must necessarily cause one to reach 
the conclusion that some of the crime figures are inaccurate has been 

(3) 

previously referred to# Suffice it to say here that the homicide 

data compiled by the Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau 
of the Census show a wide range in the figures for individual communi¬ 
ties; yet they have long been aocepted as having attained a high degree 
of aoouracy# 

On the other hand, anyone with experience in the fibid of 

(3) See p# i;8 
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collecting mass statistics from hundreds of separate agencies will 
reoognize the likelihood of the occurrence of minor deviations from 
a standard procedure and in some instances major deviations. The 
more serious failures on the part of local units to comply with 
standard procedures will probably result in certain characteristics 
of the statistical reports which will indicate to the experienced 
observer that a careful inquiry as to the local record practices 
should be made. As previously indicated, a substantial amount of 
field work has been done by representatives of the FBI* More is de¬ 
sirable, and this part of the work will be expanded by the FBI as 
rapidly as conditions permit. 

in reviewing the first ten years of uniform crime report¬ 
ing, it appears that the projeot might have progressed to a higher 
level had there been a larger amount of field work done with rofer- 
enoe to probable deficiencies in reports received, in this connec¬ 
tion it should be noted that when the FBI undertook to act as a 
oentral clearing house in this matter it was indicated by the IACP 
that a field staff would be furnished. Due to lack of funds the 
field staff has not been provided, with the result that it has been 
necessary for the FBI to handle field contaots as much as possible 
in connection with the other regular field work of its special Agents, 
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Chapter V 

LOCAL. RECORDSt CONTRIBUTION 0? TRL CHIME IMPORTING PROJECT; 

PROBLEMS: SUIC ARY AND RKCOMtiKNDATIOKS» 

L OCAL RECORDS 

Offense and Arrest Records. Files and Indexes. 

The reports of crimes received by a centra!)- collecting agency 
can bo no better than the basic records from which they are compiled by 
the local agencies. It is apparent of course to all those acquainted 
v/ith the nature of the information to be included in the monthly and an¬ 
nual crime reports that there must be two separate types of records main¬ 
tained by law enforcement organizations: (l) a record of crimes and 
complaints of crimes, together with information concerning the investiga¬ 
tive attention given them by the agency$ (2) a record of persons ar¬ 
rested. The information for the monthly and annual reports showing the 
number of crimes committed and the number disposed of by arrests is of 
course obtained from the file of reports of crimes and their investiga¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the annual, reuort of persons a.rrested is com¬ 
piled from the file of data pertaining to individuals taken into custody. 
The most common setup of offense reports containing information concern¬ 
ing crimes, complaints of crimes, and investigations is to number the re¬ 
ports in consecutive order and to file them according to number. This 
means that the records will be filed in chronological order. A slight 
variation in the filing procedure employed by a minority group of police 
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departiU'ints consists in first subdividing the offense reports aygording- 

to the type of crime* However, in each subdivision the reports Vould be 
in chronological order* It will be apparent that it is a simple master 
to ex-3uaine such a file of offense reports and to compile the desired sta<- 
tistical information from it* 

For local administrative purposes, the file of offense reports 
is of course indexed alphabetically by the name of the complainant and 
any other names of significance appearing in the reports* A substantial 
number of departments also has a second set of index cards for the of¬ 
fense reports, the index cards being filed according to type of crime* 

A smaller group of organizations uses a third index card which is filed 
according to the location of the crime. As indicated, these index 
cards are all primarily for administrative purposes and not for use in 
the compilation of statistical data. However, it may be noted that the 
index card filed by type of crime can be conveniently employed in col¬ 
lecting statistical information* 

The most common practice on the part of police departments 
in maintaining arrest records is to have the records in chronological 
order* Most departments also have an alphabetical index to the arrest 
docket or have a separate copy qf the arrest record which is filed 
alphabetically. Obviously it would be unsatisfactory to have only one 
copy of the arrest record and to have it filed alphabetically,. since 
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this would make it impossible to recheck the records after they have 
been filed without entailing a large amount of work. Only a very few 
police departments in the smaller cities have been observed to have 
this type of arrest file. Their practice is to make a tabulation of 
the necessary statistical information prior to filing the individual 
arrest record alphabetically. However, the almost universal practice 
is to compile the statistical information from a chronological arrest 
record. This of course is the more satisfactory procedure. 

Improvement in Local Records . 

Prior to 1930 it was undoubtedly true that a considerable 
number of police departments did not clearly distinguish in their rec¬ 
ords between the two basic types of files, i.e., offenses committed and 
persons arrested. However, the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police in the early stages 
of this project laid a great deni of emphasis upon the fact that the 
data for the monthly reports must be compiled from a record of crimes 
and complaints of crimes as distinguished from a record of arrests, with 
the result that during 1930 and 1931 the great majority of the depart¬ 
ments not already having satisfactory records concerning crimes known to 
have been committed modified their record procedures in order to set up 
such a record. The evidence that this change took place may be readily 
detected by an examination of the reports for individual cities for 1930 
- 1939. 
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At the present time, the police departments of all cities 
with population in excess of 100,000 maintain records of crimes and 
complaints of crimes distinct from the records of persons arrested. 

This is not to say, however, that the record practices of all of the 
agencies are such as to leave no room for improvement. Some of the 
deficiencies which have been observed will be mentioned in later por¬ 
tions of this chapter. 

In the group of cities having a population from 25,000 to 
100,000 there are a few cities which either do not have a separate 
file of crimes and complaints of crimes or they do not compile the 
monthly statistical reports from such a file. 

In the group of cities with population under 25,000 it has 
not been possible to do as extensive work in checking the record prac¬ 
tices of the local agencies as has been done in larger communities. 

The reports received from thea nallsr agencies include some which list 
an extremely low number of crimes monthly from which it is not unreason¬ 
able to suspect that the records from which the statistical reports were 
prepared may have been limited to arreats. To aid agencies in the 
smaller communities the Federal Bureau 0f Investigation has distributed 
without charge thousands of booklets of the "Register of Offenses Known 
to the Police". This has benefited local agencies and has resulted in 
imp roved crime reports. 
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Standards In Records and Reports 


Setting up files and indexes according to generally accepted 
standards is one step in the direction of first-class statistical reports. 
Another important item involves policies with reference to the writing of 
reports. In this connection the following questions might be raised. 

(l)t Is it the practice of the department to make a permanent 
written record at the time a complaint is received? An alternative pro¬ 
cedure is to wait until the investigation has been conducted, and then 
either to write a report or not to do so because it was felt that the 
complaint is of insufficient importance. 

It will be noted that the latter practice is one which allows 
for a certain amount of looseness in the records and also in the admin¬ 
istrative control over the activities of the department. Obviously an 
acceptable standard would require that individual organizations adopt 
and rigidly enforce the policy of making a permanent written record at 
the time the complaint is first received. This then becomes a control 
record which makes it possible to follow through and see that an inves¬ 
tigative report is submitted by the officer assigned to the matter. Un¬ 
doubtedly loose record practices do exist in a number of organizations. 

The record practices of such agencies will be improved os soon as local 

executives recognize the close relation between first-class records and 

( 1 ) 

efficiency in the administration of law enforcement organizations. 

(1) For a discussion of the importance of headquarters control over 
records see Uniform Crime. Reporting , pp. 76 - 79. 
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(2) Is it the practice of the department to require that a 
record be made of every complaint of a theft irrespective of the small 
value of the property involved? It has been observed that the practice 
of some of the departments is not satisfactory with reference to this 
item, since complaints ore not recorded if it is felt that the matter is 
so trivial as to not warrant the making of a written record. Although 
the complaint might appear trivial to the law enforcement officer, the 
matter undoubtedly is of considerable importance to the private individual 
making the complaint; otherwise he would not have taken the trouble to 
report it to tho authorities. Also it has been noted that some depart¬ 
ments have maintained two separata records, one in which the more im¬ 
portant thefts have been listed, and n second in which minor complaints 
ordinarily handled by uniformed officers rather than detectives have 

been recorded. Although not widespread, there is r.t least one instance 
in which this practice was observed, and it was also determined that 
the records of larcenies handled by the uniformed division were not in¬ 
cluded in the reports forwarded to the FBI. However, as soon as this mat¬ 
ter was called to the attention of tho agency tho deficiency in the prior 
statistical reports was eliminated in reports prepared thereafter. 

(3) Do investigative reports on individual crimes contain 
sufficient information concerning the details of the complaint and its 
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investigation to make possible the acourate classification of the vio¬ 
lation? There is undoubtedly a tendency on the part of some agencies 
to place so little information in their records that it is difficult to 
detennine accurately whether the vitiation should be allocated to one 
classification or another* For instanoe, incomplete information in the 
report may make it difficult to determine whether the offense committed 
constituted robbery> burglary, or larceny. A minimum standard with ref¬ 
erence to this pro jlem would require that the investigative report re¬ 
cite the details of the crime as alleged by the complainant and as deter¬ 
mined by investigation. One individual in the department should bo as¬ 
signed the responsibility of oheaking all reports on crimes to see that 
they have been properly classified pursuant to the uniform definition of 
crimes. In the event the report does not include sufficiently detailed 
information this should je brought to the attention of the supervising 
officer so that a revised report may be submitted* 

(h) Does the departmental procedure include the practioe of.' 
making a record on the offense report when the crime has been cleared 
by the arrest of the offender? The experience of the FBI with reference 
to this item has been that in the early years of the collection of the 
annual reports there was a rather large proportion of tho contributing 
police departments which listed figures purportedly representing olear- 
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nncos v/hich vrero identic?..! with the entries in the columns indicating 
persons arrested for those typo3 of crimes* This indicated that both 
sets of figures probably represented the mim'-er of parsons arrested, 
and subsequent inquiry revealed in most instances that was actually 
true. A great deal of correspondence has been carried on 'w the fPI 
for the purpose of encouraging, local departments to make notations on 
the offense reports showing which cases have been cleared by arrest 
and to compile data concerning clearances from this source, the re— 

suit that thei’e has been much improvement during the past several years 
in the quality of information furnished alon tills line. It is, of 
course, entirely to the advantage of the local organization to be care¬ 
ful in maintaining a comprehensive record of the number of offenses 
cleared by arrests because experience indicates that on the average it 
more frequently happens that the arrest of one person clears two or 
more crimes than the arrest of two individuals clears only one crime. 

Hanual of Police Records. 

There is considerable variety among the record forms used by 
local agencies throughout tho nation. Such variety is quite understand¬ 
able, and is no problem in itself, °ince there is no need for uniformity 
in the exact physical form taken by the records, ’.That is necessary is 
uniformity in the nature of some of the information maintained in the 
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files, This fact was recognized by the Committee on Uniform Crime Rec— 
ords of the IACP and no attempt was made by it, nor has any attempt been 
made by the FBI, to encourage local agencies to employ exactly the same 
types of record, forms. However, in order that there might be available 
suggested forms for reference use by agencies interested in improving 
their records, the Committee on Uniform Crime Records included in the 
crime reporting manual a suggested set of forms* In addition, in August, 
1931, it distributed a manual of police records which had been developed 
under the supervision of Mr. Donald C. Stone, who had served as assistant 
director of the Technical Staff of the Committee . This records manual 
was designed primarily for a police department operating solely from a 
central headquarters, an organization with no precinct stations. The 
manual was distributed without charge by the IACP to a large number of 
local organizations* 

Whenever the statistical reports received from local agencies 
have indicated that probably there was room for substantial improvement 
in the basic records maintained by the organization, the FBI has suggest¬ 
ed to the organization that an explanation, of record forms might be 
found ip chapter III of the crime reporting manual. Also the FBI has 
transmitted mimeographed copies of those forma together with a brief 
explanatory statement concerning filing and indexing* In carrying on 
this phase of the fork it has been the aim to emphasize the practical. 
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value of adequate records to the local administrator, Mich construc¬ 
tive work along this line has also been done through the training af¬ 
forded members of the National Police Academy, as well as through 
participation by FBI representatives in local and regional!, training 
schools. 

Just as successful business organizations must have records 
concerning the matters with which they deal, just as they must have 
balance sheets, profit and loss statements, and similar reports, so 
the up-to-date, efficient law enforcement organization must have rec¬ 
ords showing the volume of crime, how many of the crimes have been 
cleared by arrest, how many persons were arrested, what they were 
charged with, how the charges were disposed of, etc*, and progressive 
law enforcement officers are increasingly recognizing the need for 
such records. 

The improvement in local records referred to in the preced¬ 
ing paragraph has been evidenced by the increasing amount of detailed 
information which it is possible for local organizations to place in 
crime reports furnished the FBI, particularly with reference to such 
items as the number of offenses cleared by arrest, the number of per¬ 
sons found guilty, the value of property stolen, and the value of 
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property recovered. Notwithstanding the amount of inprovement which 
has been shown there still is room for a large amount of improvement 
on the part of a substantial number of police departments, and it is 
suggested that the IACP might well given consideration to the deve]op- 
ment of a program which would result in further advances in the record 
practices of local organizations in order to continue the splendid 
worfc which was initiated and given great emphasis by the IACP in 1929 
and 1930, 

The number of requests received by the FBI from local agen¬ 
cies for assistance in revising and improving their records systems 
and practices is constantly increasing. It appears appropriate to 
suggest in this report that it would be desirable that there be made 
available for distribution to interested officials an up-to-date pamph¬ 
let outlining record forms, filing systems, index systems, and includ¬ 
ing a statement concerning minimum standards with reference to the 
types of information which should be made available by records and the 
types of reports which should be made up periodically. This pamphlet 
night al3o contain suggestions concerning the administrative uses of 
each of the various types of records, not only in the day to day opera¬ 
tion of the department but more particularly in connection with the ad¬ 
ministrative study of the functioning of the department over lengthy 
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periods of time. The third chapter of the crime reporting manual is 
devoted to a discussion of police records, and it is believed that at 
this time it would be desirable to revise to some extent the record 
forms outlined therein and to simplify the explanatory statements. 

In the event it is found feasible to develop a new police 
record manual containing revised record forms, consideration could be 
given to the possible further step of arranging to print a large supply 
of the revised record forms for distribution at cost to local agencies. 
This suggestion is made because sometimes a major obstacle which is met 
by local officials is the cost of printing a comparatively small supply 
of new record forms. In the event it would be possible to undertake 
this matter, it is believed that it would furnish a very great stimulus 
to the improvement of' record systems on the part of organizations which 
at the present time do not have records which meet the standard of up- 
to-date law enforcement work. 
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C0IJTRIHJTI0N OF THE UMFORM CRIMIS REPORTING PROJECT 

The contributions of the uniform crime reporting project as 
conducted to date have been both tangible and intangible in character. 
Reference will be made to both types in this section,. 

(1) A carefully devised plan presented after many months of 
research, sound in theory, and based on the practical needs of lav; en¬ 
forcement administrators, 

(2) A series of compilations of crime statistics for the 
ten-year period 1930 - 1939 which is tangible evidence of the fact 
that a successfully operating system has resulted from the plan of 
procedure originally devised. These compilations have furnished in¬ 
formation concerning the amount, fluctuation, and distribution of crime 
based on a record of offenses known to the police, which is admittedly 
the best index to the amount of crime committed. 

(3) The project has both directly and indirectly contributed 
to increased efficiency in law enforcement administration. Local offi¬ 
cials have been stimulated to make a critical evaluation of their own 
record forms and record practices and to improve them vdierever neces¬ 
sary. Furthemore, it has been possible for them to compere local crime 
rates v/ith the national average, which comparison has in many instances 
furnished an incentive toward further improvement, resulting often in 
the conduct of special studies of various phases of the crime problem 
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in order that effective remedial programs might be planned and executed# 

A study of the data which can be compiled from adequate records has made 
it possible to more intelligently assign duties to the members of the 
organization with the result that the maximum strength of the force is 
available during the hours when the records have shown the incidence 
of crime to be highest* Also the information in the records makes it 
possible to study beat layouts and to re-distribute the territory whore 
desirable# 

(4) An improved attitude on the part of other municipal of¬ 
ficials and private citizens toward the problem of crime and law en¬ 
forcement. Tile compilation and distribution of information concerning 
the nature and extent of the problem confronting law enforcement organi¬ 
zations have boon helpful in developing a sympathetic and cooperative 
attitude on the part of all good citizens. The statistical informa¬ 
tion published in the "Uniform Crime Reports" bulletin has been of value 
not only in developing an interest in the problem but also in sustaining 
that interest. The matter of public opinion is largely intangible, but 

is nevertheless a very important element in determining the degree of suc¬ 
cess which law enforcement organizations will attain in combating crime. 

(5) Criminologists, sociologists, judges, prosecutors, legis¬ 
lators, and others have been furnished with certain types of statistical 
information concerning, the crime problem in this country which were 
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almost totally non-available prior to 1930. Crime is a social disease 
and it is essential that comprehensive information concerning the na¬ 
ture and extent of crime be available at all times to those who desire 
to make a serious study of the problem, as well as to those who are 
enga-ed in some phase of the administration of criminal justice# 

To illustrate the use of the data published in the "Uniform 
Crime Reports" bulletin by sociologists and criminologists, reference 
may be made to the study by ilr. William F, Ogburn of factors causing 
variation in the amount of crime in different cities# This study 

was based on data from the "Uniform Crime Reports" which the author 

refers to as "generally considered to be the best indications we have 

(3) 

of the number of crimes committed." 

Thousands of judges, prosecutors, and legislators have re¬ 
quested the bulletin in order that they might have the benefit of the 
information contained therein with particular reference to the per¬ 
formance of their duties involving the administration or modification 
of the criminal statutes* Judges have used the crime statistics in 
charging jurors in order to impress them with the scope of the crime 
problem and the serious character of their obligations as jurors# 

During recent years several new Federal crimes have been created by 

(2) William F# Ogbum, "Factors in the Variation of Crime Among Cities," 
Journal of the American Statistical Association,Vol. 30: pp. 12-34,March, 
1935. 

(3) Ibid, p.12. 

(4) Federal Felon Act, National Stolen Property Act, National Firearms 
Act, Anti-Racketeering Act, Bank Robbery Act# 
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the Congress of the United States, designed especially to curb the 
activities of criminals operating interstate. Before those lav/s 
were enacted members of Congress requested nation-wide crime statis¬ 
tics in order that they might more accurately evaluate the merits of 
the proposed legislation. 

Newspapers and magazines have extensively used crime data 
from the "Uniform Crime Reports" bulletin, with the result that the 
American public is much more aware of the nature and scope of the 
crime problem than ever before. As a consequence there has been a 
very definite improvement in the attitude of the public toward law 
enforcement problems. Greater interest is shown by our citizens, not 
only in matters pertaining directly to the enforcement of laws, but 
also in reference to the problem of crime prevention. Those sponsor¬ 
ing crime prevention programs in many communities have employed crime 
statistics, to help them define the problem more clearly and to arouse 
public support for their plans. 

Municipal administrators use the informal:] on in the quarterly 
crime bulletin to chech on the functioning of their local law enforce¬ 
ment organizations. In one city an examination of tho crime data indi¬ 
cated. that the local crime rates /ere greatly in excess of national, 
and regional averages for cities of approximately the same size. Fur¬ 
thermore, there had been a disturbing increase in certain typos of 
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crime in that community during the immediately Receding years* 

Further inquiry disclosed that the local police department em¬ 
ployed offense records which were modeled after the standard foms 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, v/ith the re¬ 
sult that a large amount of valuable information was available in 
its files, A careful study was made of this information, as a re¬ 
sult of which it was learned that the number of officers on patrol 
duty was smallest during the hours ./hen the incidence of crime was 
highest# A further study of the information in the files of this 
organization resulted in substantial changes in the layout of beats 
and in the assignment of men to patrol duty during the several hours 
of the day. Later a follow-up check was male to determine the effect 
of changes made, and the records disclosed that there had been a very 
substantial reduction in the number of crimes committed, accompanied 
by an increase in the number of offenses disposed of by arrests. 

This is an indication of how the data in the quarterly crime bulletin 
may be used to stimulate local officials to reach higher standards 
of efficiency in the administration of their organizations. 

In a second city the police department was unquestionably 
seriously undermanned. For some time local oolice officials had re¬ 
quested, without success, additional funds so that the personnel of 
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the department could bo increased. Apparently those controlling 
municipal erependituros felt that public opinion was not in favor of 
such an increase. However, when a study was made, employing data from 
the "Uniform Crime Reports" bulletin, to show that the numerical strength 
of the local law enforcement agency was far below the average of other 
cities of comparable size, and to show that cities with the smaller 
number of police per unit of population have the highest crime rates, 
there vras, in a comparatively brief period of time, a complete reversal 
of public opinion, with the result that funds were quickly granted pro¬ 
viding for a substantial increase in the numerical strength of this 
organization. This again indicates the practical use which may be made 
of the information compiled and published in the quarterly bulletin. 

In a third city the police records were far short of the 
standards outlined by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police* This fact was recog¬ 
nized by several members of the local organization who gradually built 
up sentiment in favor of a comnlete reorganization of the records. The 
responsible local officials authorized the change, and the FBI assisted 
in an advisory capacity in the reorganization, which was of course in 
accordance with the standards previously sot by the IACP. As might 
be expected, there were some members of the local, organization who were 
not enthusiastic about the new record procedures at first. However, 
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the project was supported by responsible municipal officials and 
was also given enthusiastic approval by the looal press* The re¬ 
sults have been highly gratifying to all oonoerned, with the result 
that now the entire community is favorably impressed with the effi¬ 
ciency of the local reoord system and its contribution to higher 
standards of police service* 
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STATEMENT OF HtOBIAMS 


There are naturally maiy problems which have arisen during 
the course of the conduct of this project. Several of them have been 
more or less permanently solved; others have been partially solved; 
and still others have not been to any extent solved as yet. Most of 
these problems have been discussed in preceding sections of this re¬ 
port. However, they are brought together here in order that they 
may be summarized and reviewed together. 

(1) The improper listing of arrests rather than offenses 
on the monthly report of crimes known to the police. During the first 
year or two this probl&n was fairly common among the smaller and 
medium size cities. However, it has been pretty well eliminated by 
the improvement of local records, arid by the practice of having tiie 
local agencies list on the monthly "Return A" not only the number 
of crimes kno-Ti to have been committed but also the number of of¬ 
fenses disposed of by arrest. In 1930 and 1931 the latter type of 
information was not provided for on the monthly report. This meant 
that it was not possible to get a definite indication of improper 
listing of arrests rather than olfenses until the annual reports were 
compiled and received at the end of the year. Beginning in January 
1932 an additional column was included in the monthly report and this 
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aided a great deal in promptly detecting and correcting a deficiency 
of that type in reports received. This problem has been almost en¬ 
tirely eliminated from the reports of cities with population in excess 
ol 25,000. Any remaining defects in that population range as well as 
in the smaller communities must to a certain extent await the improve¬ 
ments of local records. In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the rTI has since 1053 made the "Register of Offenses Kn v wn to the 
Police" available in booklet form to local agencies without cost. If 
employed this record will constitute a permanent local record and vrill 
also facilitate <,he compilation of the information desired for the 
monthly crime renort. This form was reproduced from the crime report¬ 
ing manual as originally designed by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the IACP. 

(2) Tc what extent should the comprehensiveness of the reports 
be expanded? This has already been answered to some degree by 
the introduction of the supplement to "Return A," the supplementary homi¬ 
cide report, end thf sheriff's report of uroar. offenses, the use of 
which has already been explained. Possible future extensions of the 
reporting system relate to the collection from local agencies of infor¬ 
mation showing the age, sex, race, and number of prior convictions of 
individuals arrested. Reports designed to reflect this type of informa¬ 
tion were included in the original crime reporting manual but it lias 
not been •'£ med advisable as yet to collect such information. Undoubtedly 
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it is desirable that such data be collected directly from local agen¬ 
cies. However, at this time it is not possible to predict when the 
project will have developed sufficiently to m r Ke it practical to 
introduce these new forms. 

(3) Distinction between urban and rural crimes. The prob¬ 
lem of distinguishing between urban and rural crimes in the collection 
of nation-wide data has been handled so far by following the Census 
Bureau division of communities as to urban and iural, and showing urban 
crimes separately from those committed in rural areas. This has involved 
the collection of crime reports from the lav r enforcement agencies in 
all urban communit if s and from sheriffs and State 

Police organizations for rural areas. In addition, it lias involved the 
use of the sheriff's report of offenses committed in urban communities, 
in order to - obtain complete urban crime data and also to assist in the 
elimination of duplicate reports of crimes. It is possible that at some 
future date it will be desirable to consider a revision of the report¬ 
ing procedure somewhat along the following lines: collect a monthly 
report from the police department of each urban community with a popu¬ 
lation of 10,000 or more; collect reports from sheriffs and State Police 
organizations for the rural portions of the state, including in that 
category all communities with a population of less than 10,000. Tiiis 
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arrangement would have the advantage of reducing the number of indi¬ 
vidual agencies dealt "'ith by the central collecting agency and would 
make it possible to carry on more intensive work with a smaller number 
of agencies dealin- directly with the central agency. On the other hand 
the plan would have the disadvantage at the present time resulting from 
the fact thata-large proportion of the sheriffs are not presently pre¬ 
paring comprehensive reports concerning crimes in rural areas, especial¬ 
ly with reference to rural villages ' : ithin their counties which have 
independent law enforcement officers. Until such time as conditions have 
developed so that it appears reasonable to expect that comprehensive reports 
may be collected for rural aieas a 1 for other places having a population 
less then 10,000 from sheriffs or State Police it probably will be 
necessary to continue the plan of collecting crime data wnieh is pres¬ 
ently employed. 

(4) What types of vilful homicides should be classed as justi¬ 
fiable or excusable? This pi obler. has been discussed in considerable 
detail in prior sections of this report and consists of the tendency 
of a few organizations to classify a large proportion of wilful 
killings as excusable. In oi’der to effect greater uniformity in this 
respect, the FBI and the 1ACP have egreed that the definition of justi¬ 
fiable or excusable homicides should be limited to the two following 
types of cases: (c.) T~e killing cf a felon b v a police o; ficer in line 
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of duty; (b) The killing of a felon by a private citizen to prevent 
the commission of a crime. The adoption of this specific interpreta¬ 
tion was brought to the attention of all contributim agencies in 
September, 1939, and it is believed that the rule will bring about 
substantial uniformity in this regard. 

(o) "Strong-arm" thefts. The problem here consists in ob¬ 
taining greater uniformity in the recording of all "strong-arm" thefts 
as robbery rather than as larceny. The solution to this problem ap¬ 
parently lies in a more intensive checking by correspondence and more 
particularly in the physical examination of the records of the local 
agency. 

(6) "Sneak-thievery" from residences. The problem here lies 
in the failure of some departments properly to classify such cases as 
burglary; they have classified them as larceny instead. Here againthe 
solution is substantially the same as indicated with reference to item 5. 

With reference to both items 5 and 6, part of the solution 
consists in havin., one individual in each organization assigned the re¬ 
sponsibility for the proper classification of crimes. Sometimes crimes 
are improperly classified by the individual officer making the report, 
and they should be reclassified in accordance with the definition of 
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crime presented in the "Uniform Grime A-porting" manual. 

(7) Failure to include minor thefts in the larceny classi¬ 
fication. This problem consists primarily in the failure of some de¬ 
partments to ma, e any permanent written record of such complaints in 
such a v>ay that they may be re r dily included in statistical reports. 
This a?ain calls for intensified field -/fork. 

(!) "Joy-riding" auto theft. The p." o’olem here lies in the 
failu e of a gather limited number of departments to include all such 
cases as actusl thefts, for purposes of uniformity all organizations 
shoull adopt the standard procedure recomended by the IACP hich con¬ 
sists in recording as actual thefts all cases in which automobiles are 
taken or driven away and abandoned. If they are recovered in .ood con¬ 
dition within 24 or 48 hours, but at some distance from, the point from 
'•■'hich they were taken away, they should nevertheless be listed as ac¬ 
tual offenses of auto theft. 

(9) Standards of record keeping. A basic problem which can 
be solved only through improved administrative practices in organiza¬ 
tions which hove sub-standard records deals 'with the establishment of 
high standards in all phases of record keeping, particularly those 
which are d irectly r elated to the preparation of urifora. cri .e sta¬ 
tistics. Fducationel work by the FBI and the IACP, and demands for 
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maximum efficiency by the local civic groups should help, 

(10) Agencies submitting deficient reports. I'ris raises 
the question of what to do with reference to communities submitting 
crime reports which upon check have been found to fall far short of the 
accepted standards. llxperience shows that in most instances it will 
be possible, once the deficiency has been definitely established and 
called to the attention of the local officials, to effect the neces¬ 
sary changes and improvements. However, in the- event it is not pos¬ 
sible to do so there appears to be no alternative to the policy that 
the figures thereafter be excluded from the quarterly bulletin. 

(11) Communities reporting unusually low crime rates. This 
problem is closely related to item 10. It differs in that item 10 
deals with the checking of cities whose figures indicate almost def¬ 
initely that there are some deficiencies, whereas the figures referred 
to in this item are those which are in the lower bracket when the 
crime rates are arranged in descending order. As a matter of work¬ 
ing toward the highest level of uniformity in the data, it is of 
course desirable to have a maximum amount of field work involving 

the actual checking of statistical reports of these agencies 

against their records. Undoubtedly local agencies will be glad to 
cooperate. 
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(12) Confusion of data concerning clearances and data con¬ 
cerning arrests. This problem has already been referred to and consists 
in the improper listing of the number of persons arrested in lieu of 

the number of offenses cleared by arrests. The solution of this problem 
lies Id the improvement of local record practices so that when one per¬ 
son is arrested for six crimes the separate offense reports on those six 
crimes are taken out and marked as cleared. Then a tabulation concern¬ 
ing the number of offenses cleared oy arrest may be compiled easily end 
accurately from the file of offense reports. 

(13) Arrests rather than charges. The problem here lies in 

the fact that prior to 1930 some police departments foll<?wed the prac¬ 
tice of counting as a separate "arrest" each charge which was placed 
against the person when multiple charges were filed on the occasion of 
an arrest. For each of tie past several years the FBI in distributing 
the annual arrest report has included a statement inquiring specifically 
whether the data represented the number of persons arrested or the 

number of charges placed against the persons arrested. This aided in 
uncovering several cases where local departments were improperly showing 
charges rather then persons arrested. The ensuing correspondence and 
negotiations resulted in the needed changes being made in the practices 
of most of the local departments. However, it is true today that there 
are probably two departments with population in excess of 100,000 which 

(5) A persor arrested on two separate days would of course be counted 
as two persons arrested. 
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atill follow the practice of listing charges rather than arrests. This, 
of course, results in a distortion of the figures showing the relationship 
between known offenses, offenses cleared by a'.’rests, and the number of 
persons arrested, and as a consequence the FBI dots not include such re¬ 
ports ’-hen preparing summary compilations for inclusion in the quarterly 
bulletin. Negotiations will be continued witn these organizations in 
order to obtain full conformity on the part of all police departments with 
reference to the rule which states that if on the occasion of a single 
arrest one person is charged with two or more separate violations he 
nevertheless should be listed on the report as one arrest, the entry being 
made opposite the most serious offense charged. 

(14) Persons found guilty. The rnnual arrest report orig¬ 
inally designed by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the IACP 
provided for the listing of the number of persons found guilty. During 
the first several years of this p: oject it was not believed desirable 
to endeavor to collect such data from police organizations, because it 
was recognized that a rathei’ substantial number of organizations did not 
have the necessary set up whereby they obtained as a routine 
matter the final disposition of all arrests fox offenses committed in 
their jurisdiction, however, in 1936 it was believed advisable to expand 
the program to include such data. Examination of the- reports revealed 
the following with reference to persons found guilty: 
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(a) Some departments do not have this type of information 
in their files or in the event they do it is not main¬ 
tained in such fashion as to make it readily susceptible 
to tabulation. 

(b) Some departments record only the disposition at pre¬ 
liminary hearins (in the case of felony charges). This 
is indicated by the fact that the reoorts which they 
furnish show thst all of the persons charged 'ith felon¬ 
ies were found guilty. This obviously represents a 
utopian situation which cannot be believed to actually 
exist. 

During the past two or three years this problem has been brought to the 
attention of contributing agencies through letters dealing with the 
importance, first of all to local agencies and secondly in connection 
with statistical compilations, of obtaining and recording the final 
disposition of the charges placed ag- inst all persons arrested and 
charged with offenses committed • ithin the jurisdiction of the local 
agency. The result has been that there has been each year a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number of reports received which apparently 
have been properly compiled with reference to this particular item. 
Further progress will be co-extensive with the progress which local 
agencies make in improving their record practices. 
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In this connection it might be pertinent to ask the follow¬ 
ing questions: 

(a) Is it not important that the law enforcement adminis¬ 
trator know the disposition of charges placed against 
persons arrested by members of his organization? 

(b) is it not important that the executive know whether 
persons arrested by his organization and charged with 
felonies are presently incarcerated, or are at liberty 
with the possibility that they are committing new 
crimes? 

(c) Is it not imoortant for the executive to know whether 
or not the persons arrested by his organization were 
found guilty of the offense charged rather than some 
lesser offense? 

(15) Nature and form of data presented in : Uniform Crime Re¬ 
ports" bulletin. The problem here is whether any changes should be 
made in either the nature of the information compiled and published 
or the form in which the data are presented. It win be recalled 
that figures for individual contributing agencies in cities with less 
than 25,000 inhabitants, sheriffs, and State Police have not been 

published since 1931. The question may be raised as to whether data 
for individual contributing agencies in places under 25,000 in population 
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should be published. 

Somewhat related to the preceding question is the following: 
.’ould it be desirable to publish datn for individual counties when com¬ 
plete figures for an entire county ere available? If the question is 
to be answered affirmatively, this means that emphasis must be placed 
on developing the county as a unit with reference to reporting, and the 
data received frcm the sheriffs* offices and from urban communities 
must be combined in order to obtain total figures far each county. Of 
course this project, if undertaken, will result in complications in 
those States where reports are also received from State Police. This 
phase of the problem will be twofold - (a) to eliminate duplication in 
reports on the part of sheriffs and State Police, (b) to obtain data 
from the State Police on a county basis. Assuming that it is desirable 
to publish data for counties as units, the logical approach to the prob¬ 
lem would of course be to handle the matter first in those States where 
the reporting procedure is not complicated \>y the presence of a large 
number of agencies with overlapping jurisdictions. Thereafter the.' prob¬ 
lem could be approached in States having overlapping agencies and the 
most feasible solution cculd be adopted in each state. It may be noted 
that possibly the strangest argument which can be put forward in iavor 
of compiling police data in terms of counties as units is that this 
would make it possible to relate police crime statistics to judicial 
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criminal statistics somewhat more effectively, inaanuch as for the latter 
type of data the county is the smallest unit wnicn can be used. In the 
event such a plan of publishing county data were adopted, the dis¬ 
tinction now maintained between urban and rural crime reports would of 
course be continued in effect. 

(16) The integration of police, judicial, and penal statis¬ 
tics. A list of problems relative to the collection of crime statis¬ 
tics would bo incomplete without a brief reier^nce to this item. 

Obviously a complete picture concerning the nature of the crime prob¬ 
lem and the manner in which it has been handled by those agencies offi¬ 
cially charged with the duty cannot be obtained until all three types 
of statistics are compiled and integrated. One big step in this di¬ 
rection was taken in 1931 when a classification of offenses was agreed 

to and adopted by both the FBI and the Bureau of the Census for use 

in the collection of all three types of statistics. Of course, com¬ 

plete integration on a state-wide, basis of the three types of sta¬ 
tistics will not be possible until reports are received from all agen¬ 
cies which ought to contribute. In the meantime, however, 

the compilations prepared in the field of police, judicial and 
penal statistics should be such as to lend themselves readily to inte¬ 
gration of the three types. It will be noted tnat the method of col¬ 
lecting reports ty the FBI is such thtt it will readily lend itself 
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to the compilation and publication of data for counties wherever 
all agencies in the county have contributed reports. 

(17) State Bureaus - the function and place of State Bu¬ 
reaus in a program for collecting nation-wide crime statistics. It 
is not intended to indicate here whether there should or should not 
be State Bureaus for this purpose, but rather to review the develop¬ 
ments along this line during the past ten years. Only five or six 
States have programs looking toward tne collection of information 
similar to that provided for on the monthly report used in connec¬ 
tion with the nation-wide uniform crime reporting project. In some 
States the project has been pushed fairly vigorously, whereas in 
others there has not been a very active program of work undertaken or 
executed. It is both fair and accurate to state that the duality of 
the work done by tne individual State Bureaus varies considerably from 
State to State, at one extreme being a situation where the reports 
are critically examined, and necessary correspondence is carried on 
with local agencies. At the other extreme there is the practice of 
one or more State Bureaus of simply accepting reports received and 
combining the data included in those reports to form surxiary tabula¬ 
tions. If the State Bureaus are to play an important part in the col¬ 
lection of crime statistics either in the State or in the nation, it 
is essential that there be a certain amount of field work conducted. 
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Also it may be noted that the individual engaged in conducting the 
work at the headquarters of the central agency should have a con¬ 
siderable amount of field experience. This is desirable*, because it 
makes it possible for them to more effectively present matters in 
tne correspondence which is employed in discussing deficiencies with 
local agencies. In some States having State Bureaus, the duty of 
collecting state-wide crime statistics has been assigned to a State 
Police or other state-wide law enforcement organization. One point 
in favor of this type of arrangement is that in the event the head of 
the organization is so inclined, it is possible for him to emoloy some 
of the field force at his command in the improvement of the statistical 
information received from local agencies. 

(18) Possibility of statutes requiring that local agencies 
forward reports to the central Federal agency. It is of course not 
possible to have a Federal law requiring local agencies to forward 
crime reports to the FBI or to any other central Federal agency. On 
the other hand, there are State laws requiring local agencies to for¬ 
ward reports to State agencies. This presents the suggestion that it 
might be desirable for the IaCP to sponsor State legislation requiring 
all local agencies to forward uniform crime reports to the FBI. 

(19) Reports from sheriffs and police officials in small 
urban communities. The situation with reference to a rather substan¬ 
tial portion of the total of such agencies is that reports are not re¬ 
ceived, and from the reports of those agencies submitting data it is 
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ascertainable that many of the reports apparently are not compiled 
from the type of record which should be maintained locally. The 
population of the smaller agencies in some cases is not very large, 
but the combined population of the agencies not contributing reports 
is not an insignificant figure. Furthermore, when considering the 
problem of integrating police, court, and prison data, the desir¬ 
ability of receiving reports from all agencies is obvious. This 
situation represents an additional reason why it might be desirable 
to sponsor legislation in the States requiring all local officials 
to maintain the type of local records vtfiich will yield the informa¬ 
tion desired for the monthly crime reports, and to submit the reports 
regularly to the FBI. The mere existence of such a State statute 
when called to the attention of the local agencies would probably 
result in a much greater willingness to compile the information and 
forward the reports than is encountered in some sections of the 
country at the present time. 
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Sl r ?IARY Al'D HECOI?’£l T DATTOFS 


Summary , 

(1) The uniform crime reporting project was given a good 
start in that a substantial basis was laid for it in the form of 
the preparatory work done by the Co. uiittee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the IACP, operating largely through its Technical Staff. The 
''Uniform Crime Reoorting H manual is without doubt the best and most 
comprehensive publication of its type which has ever been prepared. 

(2) The actual collection of reports was well started by 
the Committee during the period January - July, 1930. The response 

in the form of voluntary cooperation by hundreds of local agencies in 
the first month was much better than had been anticipated and was a 
clear-cut indication of the fact that local police administrators 
recognized the need for such data. 

(3) Since September 1, 1930 the FBI has acted as a central 
clearing house in the conduct of this project and has continued in ac¬ 
cordance with the plans and policies outlined and adopted by the IACP. 
Changes made by the FBI with reference to report forms and instruc¬ 
tions have consisted almost entirely of specific interpretations of 
rules originally laid down and of comparatively minor modifications 

in the report forms. There has also been some amplification 

of the scope of the data collected from the police departments of the 
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larger cities. All such new developments heve been approved by the 
Coiamittee on Uniform Crime Records of the IACP before the changes were 
put into effect. 

(4) Reports received from local agencies are carefully ex¬ 
amined and appropriate steps are taken with reference to apparent de¬ 
ficiencies. 


(5) Problems arising from time to time are given careful 
study, and the disposition of them appears to be sound. 

(6) The original plan included the furnishing of a staff of 
field men by the IACP to check records of local agencies and to assist 
them in making adjustments where neceGSary. Due to lack of funds this 
staff has not as yet been made available. However, the FBI through its 
Special Agents has conducted a large volume of interviexvs with local law 
enforcement agencies. These contacts may be divided into three general 
groups: (a) with non-contributors; (b) with delinquent contributors \ 

(c) with contributors whose reports indicate apparent deficiencies which 
it had not been possible to clear up through the medium of correspondence. 

(7) Police records and recording practices have shown a def¬ 
inite and substantial improvement during the past ten years. Undoubted¬ 
ly the crime reporting program has furnished the major portion of the 
stimulus which caused local officials to improve their records. 

(8) There has been a consistent and creditable growth in the 
reporting area, with the result that in 1939 reports were received from 
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more than 4,200 agencies. There is of course still room for a sub¬ 
stantial amount of further increase in the crime reporting area, par¬ 
ticularly in certain sections of the nation. 

(9) The schedule of publication of the "Uniform Crime Reports" 
bulletin and the nature of its contents appear to have been generally 
acceptable. The data have made it possible to determine annual crime 
trends for the nation and also to compare local crime rates xnth both 
national and regional averages for cities of approximately the same 
size. 

(10) Examined from several different viewpoints, the police 
statistics appear to be generally reliable. The dispersion of State 
crime rates based on police figures is no wider t han for State crime 
rates based on court and prison statistics. The annual crime trends 
shown by police figures are substantiated by other measures such as 
insurance data showing the number of insured losses. 

(11) A fair and conservative conclusion is that the results 
of the past ten years have demonstrated that it is possible to suc¬ 
cessfully collect data concerning police activities to show the na¬ 
ture and extent of crime in the United States. The result has been a 
definite and invaluable contribution to the crime statistics in this 
country. Naturally the project is not free of unsolved problems. How¬ 
ever with the achievements and the experience of the past ten years to 
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build upon it should be possible during the next ten years to bring 
the scope and the quality of the entire project to a substantially 
higher level. 
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Recommendations 


(1) The record procedures of all lew enforcement agencies 
should meet the following standards: 


(a) A permanent written record is made of each crime 
immediately upon receipt of tne complaint. All 
reports of thefts or attempted thefts are 
included regardless of the value of the property 
involved. 

(b) An investigative report is made in each case 
showing fully the details of the offense as 
alleged by th9 complainant and as disclosed by 
the police investigation. An effective follow¬ 
up system is used to see that reports are 
promptly submitted in all cases. 

(c) All reports are checked to see that the crime 
classification conforms to the uniform classifica¬ 
tion of offenses. 

(d) The offense reports on crimes cleared by arrest 
are noted as cleared. 

(e) Arrest records are complete, especially with 
reference to showing the final disposition of 
the charge. 

(f) Records are cantralized; records and statistical 
reports are closely supervised by the Chief; 
periodic inspections e„-e made to see that the 
rules and regulations of the local agency 
relative to records and reports are strictly 
complied with. 

(g) Statistical reports conform in all respects to 
the Uniform Crime Reporting standards and 
regulations. 

(2) A revised police records manual should be compiled and 
distributed to local agencies for their assistance and guidance. 

This record manual should be presented in the simplest possible form, 


but at the same time should be sufficiently comprehensive to include 
suggestions relative to the indexing and filing of the reports. It 
should explain all records which are closely related to reports of 
investigations and reports of arrests. Also the manual should contain 
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suggestions concerning the practical administrative use of records, 
inasmuch as their primary value is in connection with local adminis¬ 
trative problems. This manual should be made available for free dis¬ 
tribution to all interested law enforcement officials* 

(3) When a revised record manual has been prepared, con¬ 
sideration should be given to the possibility of printing a large 
supply of the revised record forms to be distributed at cost to local 
agencies desiring to obtain them. 

(4) Increased assistance should be given to local agencies 
desiring to improve their record practices. This will naturally re¬ 
sult in improvement in the statistical reports of such agencies. Con¬ 
sideration should be given to the possibility of arranging for the con¬ 
duct of schools for record room employees in each State. The instruc¬ 
tion received by such individuals could thereafter be conveyed by them 
to the entire personnel of the organizations represented by means of 
local training programs. A definite effort should be made to stimulate 
interest on the part of local agencies in improving their records in 
the event they do not meet current standards. 

(5) Consideration should be given by the International Asso¬ 
ciation of Chiefs of Police to the feasibility of sponsoring legisla¬ 
tion, in all States providing that all law enforcement agencies with 
police power maintain records which will yield the types of informa¬ 
tion desired in the monthly and annual uniform crime reports, and that 
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such reports be regularly forwarded to the FBI* 

(6) It would undoubtedly be desirable to arrange for a con¬ 
ference of representatives of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the FBI, and other agencies interested in improvements in 
the collection of crime statistics in this country. Such a conference 
could consider current problems and future plans. 
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In order to Indicate the types of sumnary compilations which hare 
been published in the Uniform Crime Reports bulletin, several selected 
tables are presented here. Che or two compilations not previously 
published are also included. 


Table 1. 


Offenses known to the police. January to December , inclusive, 1998; 
number and rate per 100,000 inhabitants , by population groups 

[Population as estimated July 1,1088, by the Bureau of the Census] 



Criminal homi¬ 
cide 




Bur- 



Population group 

Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaugh¬ 

ter 

Man- 

ilftnffh. 

Rape 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

eat: 

lngor 

Lar- 

oeny— 

theft 

Auto 

theft 


ter by 
nsgl£ 
genoe 



enter¬ 

ing 


oaour i 

86 dties over 260,000; total popula¬ 
tion, 20.376,600: 

Number of offenses known. 

1,681 

i1,748 

2,046 

28,661 

14,260 

’V? 

•187,880 

•61,080 

Rate per 100,000. 

5.6 

6.3 

10.0 

80.5 

48.5 

027.0 

mi 

oaour ii 

67 dties, 100,000 to 280,000; total 
population, 7,860,312: 

Number of offenses known. 

664 

> 868 

511 

4,820 

• 4,215 

• 31,711 

76,080 

16,788 

Rate per 100,000. 

7.2 

4.6 

6.5 

66.0 

64.6 

416.5 

080.0 

21A 2 

oaour in 

04 dties, 60,000 to 100,000; total 
population, 6,847,464: 

Number of offenses known. 

868 

217 

420 

3,323 

8,620 

22,606 

60,172 

11,666 

Rate per 100,000. 

5.8 

3.4 

6.6 

62.4 

67.2 

866.0 

082.2 

183.8 

oaour rv 

171 dties. 26,000 to 60,000; total 
population, 6,064,868: 

Number of offenses known. 

217 

164 

806 

2,027 

34.0 

• 1,007 

10,408 

61,620 

10,070 

Rate per 100,000. 

8.6 

2.6 

6.6 

88.7 

826.8 

866.6 

168.8 

oaour ▼ 

461 dties. 10.000 to 25,000; total 
population, 7,035,700: 

Number of offenses known w.... 

200 

117 

464 

2,110 

•2,175 

17,080 

40,020 

8,660 

Rate per 100,000. T . 

3.7 

1.7 

6.6 

80.0 

81.0 

264.8 

606.0 

121.6 

oaour vi 

1,120 dties under 10,000; total popu¬ 
lation, 5^80,861: 

Number of offenses known. ... 

266 

171 

460 

1,608 

1,464 

18,206 

W! 

5,180 

Rate per 100,000. 

4.8 

2.0 

7.6 

27.0 

24.0 

224.2 

87.8 

TOTAL, OBOUTS 1-VI 

1,020 olties; total population, 
62.468^06; 

Number of offenses known. 

3,206 

1 2,780 

5,186 

87,024 

ks 

•27,780 

• 180,688 

•482; 026 


Rate per 100,000. 

6.8 

4.6 

8.3 

44.6 

840.2 

840.2 


» The number of offenses and rate for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports as follows: Group I, 
84 cities, total population. 27,647,400; group n, 66 cities, total population, 7,726^12; groups I-VI, 1,026 dues, 
total population, 60,611,606. 

t The number of offenses and rate for burglary are based on reports as follows: Group I, 84 cities, total 
^opufetton, 30^248,600; group n, 66 dties, total population, 7,682,612; groups I-VI, 1,026 miss, total popula- 

* 'f'he number of offenses and rate for laroeny-theft are based on reports as follows: Group I, 84 dties, 
total population, 20,248,600; groups I-VI, 1,027 dties, total population, 88^86,285. 

« The number of offenses and rate for auto theft are baaed on reports as follows: Group I, 86 dties, total 
population, 22^21,800: groups I-VI, 1.028 dties, total population, 66^08,006. 

• The number of offenses and rate for aggravated assault are based on reports as follows: Group n, 66 
dties. total population, 7,726£12^group IV,170 dties, total population. 6.08&608; group V, 460 dties, total 
population, 7,021,000; groups I-Vfi 1,926 dties, total population, 62^08,726. 
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Table 2. 


Monthly trends , offenses known to the police {daily average ), 1955, 95 
over 100,000 in population , January to December , inclusive , 1955 

[Total population, 37,225,012, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the CensusI 


Month 

Criminal homicide 

Rape 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 
vated 
as¬ 
sault * 

Bur¬ 
glary- 
break - 
ing or 
enter¬ 
ing * 

Lar¬ 
ceny- 
theft 4 

Auto 
theft 4 

Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaugh¬ 

ter 

Man¬ 
slaugh¬ 
ter by 
negli¬ 
gence 1 

January. 

5.4 

6.6 

9.2 


42.3 

352.8 

747.9 

203.1 

February. 

6.4 

5.5 

10.4 

98.9 

45.3 

350.2 

740.2 


March. 

6.2 

5.7 

9.0 

82.9 

47.7 

318.4 

732.5 


April. 

5.4 

5.3 

10.0 

69.4 

49.3 

292.2 

705.1 

187.7 

May. 

6.1 

4.2 

9.6 

66.5 

54. 1 

274.0 

681.2 

178.2 

June. 

5.3 

6.2 

9.7 

KEQ 

52.4 

271.5 

683.6 

166.9 

July. 

7.0 

5.0 

9.3 

61.9 

55.8 

272.8 

646.6 

163.2 

August. 

6.3 

4.0 

10.4 

60.4 

59.6 

272.0 

689.3 

169.2 

September. 

6.4 

5.0 

9.5 

65.0 

54.2 

266.2 

710.3 

187.8 

October. 

6. 1 

5.5 

9.7 

71.6 

51.8 

263.3 

757.0 

193.7 

November. 

5.3 

6.7 

8. 7 

76.1 

47.5 

282.3 

793.7 

197.5 

December. 

6.2 

10.3 

8.2 

102. 1 

46.9 

320.6 

820.0 

208.2 

January to March. 


6 0 

9.5 

94.8 

45.1 

340. 1 

740.2 


April to June. 

5.6 

4.9 

9.8 

66.3 

52.0 

279.2 

689.9 

177.6 

July to September. 

6.6 

4.7 

9.7 

62.4 

56.5 


681.7 

173.3 

October to December. 

5.9 

7.5 

8.9 

83.4 

48.7 

288.8 

790.2 

199.8 

January to December. 

6.0 

5.8 

9.5 

76.6 

50.6 

294.4 

725.5 

188.1 


1 Daily averages for manslaughter by negligence are based on reports of 90 cities with a total population of 
35,374.212. 

4 Daily averages for aggravated assault arc based on reports of 92 cities with a total population of 37,102,412. 
1 Daily averages for burglary are based on reports of 90 cities with a total population of 27,881,112. 

4 Daily averages for larceny are based on reports of 91 cities with a total population of 28,098,912. 

4 Daily averages for auto theft are based on reports of 92 cities with a total population of 30,071,612. 


Table 3. 


—Annual trends , offenses known to the police , 73 cities over 100 t 000 in 
population , January to December , inclusive $ 1931-38 
[Total population 20,912,712, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 



Criminal homicide 




Bur¬ 
glary- 
breaking 
or enter¬ 
ing 



Year 

Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaughter 

Man¬ 
slaugh¬ 
ter by 
negli¬ 
gence 

Ka|ie 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

Lar¬ 

ceny- 

theft 

Auto 

theft 

Number of offenses known: 
1931. 

1,030 

1,504 

1,273 

21,887 

11,137 

78,983 

165,630 

95,894 

1932 . 

1,637 

1,761 

1,170 

1,306 

20, 784 

9, 792 

84.340 

168,782 

81,867 

1933.-. 

lj 398 

1,324 

19,981 

12,079 

87,202 

180,876 

78,398 

1934 . 

1,613 

935 

1,398 

16,973 

11,205 

82,813 

181,713 

72,144 

1935 . 

1,422 

930 

1,596 

14,204 

10,731 

75,532 

179,102 

61,881 

1936. 

1,418 

995 

1,681 

13, 339 

11,598 

67,352 

170,432 

53,662 

1937. 

1,456 

1,180 

1,910 

15,381 

11,046 

71,936 

189,428 

54,848 

1938. 

1,282 

821 

1,877 

14, 424 

10,943 

70,677 

193,788 

46, 756 

Daily average: 

1931..... 

4.5 

4.1 

3.5 

60.0 

30 5 

216.4 

453.8 

262.7 

1932.. ... 

4.5 

3.2 

3.6 

56.8 

26.8 

230.4 

461.2 

223.7 

1933 . 

4.8 

3.8 

3.6 

54.7 

33. 1 

238.9 i 

495.6 

214.8 

1934.. . 

4.4 

2. 6 

3.8 

46.5 

30.7 

226.9 

497.8 

197.7 

1935. 

3.9 

2/5 

4. 4 

38.9 

29.4 

206.9 

490.7 

169.5 

1936 . 

3.9 

2.7 

4.6 

36.4 

31.7 

184.0 

465.7 

146.6 

1937... 

4.0 

3.2 

5. 2 

42. 1 

30.3 

197. 1 

519.0 

150.3 

1938__-. 

3. 5 

2. 2 

5. 1 

39.5 

30.0 

193.6 

530.9 

128.1 
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Table 4. 


Number of cities in each State included in the tabulation of uniform 
crime reports , January to December , inclusive , 



Population 


Division and State 

Over 

250,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

10,000 

Less 

Total 


to 

to 

to 

to 

than 



250,000 

100,000 

50,000 

25,000 

10,000 


GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 








New England: 169 cities; total population, 








5,764,403. 

2 

12 

13 

27 

58 

57 

169 

Middle Atlantic: 494 cities; total population, 


18,506,819. 

6 

11 

18 

29 

125 

305 

494 

East North Central: 481 cities; total popula- 


tion, 16,319,453. 

9 

10 

26 

53 

96 

"287 

481 

West North Central: 233 cities; total popula- 



tion, 5,092,603. 

4 

5 

7 

10 

55 

152 

233 

South Atlantic: 1 137 cities; total population, 





4,580,846. 

3 

6 

13 

16 

26 

73 

137 

East South Central: 57 cities; total popula- 



tion, 1,969,858.............................. 

3 


2 

5 

19 

25 

57 

West South Central: 113 cities; total popula- 



tion, 3,475,051. 

3 


7 

11 

23 

64 

113 

Mountain: 79 cities; total population, 1,249,- 







235. 

1 

1 

2 

6 

14 

55 

79 

Pacific: 166 cities; total population, 5,515,027.. 
New England: 

5 

m 

6 

14 

35 

102 

166 

Maine... 



1 

1 

6 

10 

18 

New Hampshire... 


■ 

1 

2 

3 

^■3 

12 

Vermont.... 



1 

1 


9 

Massachusetts. 

1 

8 

8 

12 

36 


92 

Rhode Island. 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

15 

Connecticut. 


iHHrl 

1 

7 

7 

4 

23 

Middle Atlantic: 







New York. 

3 


5 

11 

44 

105 

172 

New Jersey. 

1 


5 

9 

28 

65 

112 

Pennsylvania. 

2 

3 

8 

9 

53 

135 

210 

East North Central: 




Ohio. 

5 

3 

4 

15 

30 

82 

139 

Indiana. 

1 

4 

3 

9 

11 

28 

56 

Illinois. 

1 

1 

8 

14 

27 

83 

134 

Michigan. 

l 

2 

8 

7 


60 

95 

Wisconsin. 

1 

3 

8 


34 

57 

West North Central: 





Minnesota. 

2 

1 




51 

65 

Iowa. 


1 

3 1 

5 



52 

Missouri... 

2 


2 ! 

2 

8 


32 

North Dakota. 




1 

3 


8 

South Dakota. 




1 

5 


11 

Nebraska. 


i 

i 


6 

16 

24 

Kansas. 


2 

1 


13 

24 

41 

South Atlantic: 1 



H sdr 


Delaware... 


1 


HP ph 


3 

4 

Maryland. 

i 




4 

10 

Virginia. 

2 

i 



13 

26 

West Virginia. 



3 



16 

24 

North Carolina... 



5 

2 

6 

8 

21 

South Carolina. 



1 

2 

1 


8 

Georgia... 

i 


3 

1 

3 


14 

Florida... 


3 


8 


mm 

29 

East South Central: 



Wj 


H 

Kentucky.. 

1 


up 

3 


8 

17 

Tennessee.. 

1 

3 

HPPHPH 


3 


14 

Alabama _ _ _ 

1 


ppra 

2 

7, 

14 






9 

m 

12 

West South Central: 




^■1 


Arkansas.. 



1 


3 


12 

Louisiana.. 

1 


1 


4 

8 

16 

Oklahoma. 

2 


6 

22 

32 

Texas.. 

2 

3 

mtmm 


10 

27 

53 

Mountain: 





Montana...... 




2 

2 


12 

Idaho.... 



Bfl 


2 


12 

Wyoming..... 



EBB 


2 


5 

Colorado!.. 

1 


l 


5 

mm 

18 

New Mexico __ 


^■1 

1 


8 




i 



8 

Utah... 


1 

^■1 



11 

Nevada. 




i 


5 

Pacific: 

■ 







Washington.. 

1 

2 


2 

8 

11 

24 

Oregon ~. 

1 



1 

4 

12 

18 

California. 

8 

2 

6 

11 

23 

79 

124 




i Includes District of Columbia. 
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Table 5* 


—Number of offenses known to the police per 100,000 inhabitants, January 
to December, inclusive, 1988, by States 


Division and State 

Murder, 
nonnegli- 
gent man¬ 
slaughter 

Robbery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

Burglary— 
breaking 
or enter¬ 
ing 

Larceny 

—theft 

Auto 

theft 

GKOGBAPH1C DIVISION 







New England. 

1.1 

18 . 2 

10.4 

252.8 

527.8 

171.2 
> 134.2 

141.9 

178.3 

253.9 
211.8 

175.3 
262.2 
39L5 

98.2 

58.3 
80.0 

206 6 

Middle Atlantic. 

3.2 

26.2 

35 . 0 

i 208.6 

l 426 . 7 

East North Central. 

3.7 

91.7 

32.6 

319.0 

806.4 

West North Central. 

3.6 

49.1 

14 . 6 

• 267.7 

840.4 

South Atlantic 4 . 

15 . 5 

86.9 

• 154.4 

479 . 5 

1 , 195 . 2 
870.5 

East South Central. 

22.1 

99.8 

• 159.8 

500 . 6 

West 8outh Central. 

12.9 

57.5 

78.0 

420.9 

1 , 221.0 

1 , 266.9 
1 , 414.4 

495.4 

Mountain.. 

5.1 

62.5 

22 . 2 

418 . 5 

Pacific. 

3.8 

89.6 

30.4 

540 . 5 

New England: 

Maine. 

2.4 

11.0 

6.7 

288.8 

New Hampshire. 

1.4 

5.3 

6.3 

163.9 

298.4 

Vermont./.. 

2.3 

10.1 

1.1 

100.3 

444 . 2 

Massachusetts. 

.8 

22 . 5 

11.5 

259.0 

524.4 

Rhode Island. 

.8 

6 . 5 

6.7 

163.6 

461.9 

77.1 

165.8 

7 107.2 
141.0 

148.6 

161.3 

219.9 

99.9 

165.9 
100.2 

210.3 
173.1 

180.7 
186 5 

Connecticut. 

1.9 

16.0 

12.1 

346.9 

699.0 

Middle Atlantic: 

New York. 

3 . n 

16.1 

33.7 

7 169.8 

7 459.4 

New Jersey. 

3.1 

31 . 6 

52 . 3 

279 . 2 

559.4 

Pennsylvania. 

3 . 5 

43.3 

30.1 

1 199 . 5 

1 304.9 

East North Central: 

Ohio. 

4.6 

82.8 
68 3 

29.9 
52 3 

366.9 

358.8 

313.4 

979.0 

Indiana. .. 

5 1 

967 . 7 

Illinois . 

4 . 1 

144 . 5 

34 . 7 

460.9 

Michigan . 

2 . 3 

62 5 

34 . 5 

313.1 

1 , 122 . 5 

Wisconsin. 

1 . 4 

12.9 

6.4 

162.7 

677.8 

W’est North Central: 

Minnesota. 

1.1 

42 3 

9 . 5 

251.2 

754.7 

Iowa. 

1.7 

30 . 9 

10 . 1 

228 . 2 

802 . 9 

Missouri. 

6 . 3 

75 . 7 

17.0 

262 . 6 

941 . 2 

North Dakota. 

2 . 1 

29.9 

28 . 8 

262 . 7 

600 . 6 

South Dakota.. 

.8 

9 . 2 

9 . 2 

229 . 9 

785 . 2 

156.9 

144.9 

142.7 

183.7 

291.7 
281.5 
143.2 
215 . 1 
158 . 1 

Nebraska. 

3 . 3 

23 . 7 

17.0 

• 184 . 0 

436 . 2 

Kansas. 

4 . 7 

44 . 3 

20.9 

405 . 8 

1 , 129 . 4 

South Atlantic: 

Delaware. 

5.9 

26 . 8 

67 . 1 

481 . 4 

684 . 3 

Marvland. 

6 . 6 

76 . 6 

83 . 1 

305 . 8 

567 . 8 

Virginia. 

17.0 

84 . 3 

201 . 1 

524 6 

1 , 438 . 5 

West Virginia. 

7.2 

92 . 1 

138 . 6 

333.8 
516 . 2 

682 . 4 

North Carolina. 

19 . 6 

70.3 

11 326 . 4 

1 , 171.2 
1 , 315.9 

South Carolina . 

18 . 6 

45.0 

116.9 

316 . 1 

Georgia. 

26 . 0 

98 . 4 

119 . 7 

613 1 

1 , 534 . 1 

1 , 688.8 

1 , 126.8 
786 . 1 

268 . 5 

194.8 

236.9 
242.7 
152.0 

84.9 

170 9 

Florida. 

23 . 6 

91 . 2 

184 . 7 

720.3 

636.0 

East South Central: 

Kentucky. 

13 . 8 

106 . 6 

147 . 7 

Tennessee. 

26 . 7 

135 . 6 

11 234 . 4 

473 . 3 

Alabama. 

22 . 8 

50 . 1 

91.9 

412 . 3 

552 . 8 

Mississippi. 

22 . 3 

32.0 

51 . 5 

363 . 2 

736 . 1 

West South Central: 

'Arkansas. 

18 . 1 

98 . 1 

87. 4 

403. 2 

1, 138. 4 
463. 6 

Louisiana. 

12. 5 

34.7 
87. 8 

104 . 7 

158. 5 

102.6 

137.9 
218.6 

196.9 

250.3 
159 . 8 

157.3 

363.3 

530.3 
344.7 

503.4 

293.0 

299.0 

421.2 

Oklahoma. 

8 . 2 

66. 6 

577. 2 

1 , 371.6 

1, 488. 8 

876. 0 

Texas. 

14. 3 

54. 3 

78. 5 

457. 6 

Mountain: 

Montana. 

1. 5 

37.9 

13 . 9 

333.3 

Idaho. 

2.0 

34. 4 

13 . 7 

409. 3 

1, 375. 1 

1, 545. 7 

Wyoming. 

3. 3 

34. 6 

16 . 5 

275. 2 

Colorado. 

4.1 

58. 7 

19. 9 

305.3 
633 . 1 

1 , 067.5 
2 . 057 . 9 

1 , 746 . 3 

1, 114.7 
2,265.4 

1,319.7 

1. 730. 1 

New Mexico. 

10. 8 

89. 5 

43.4 

Arizona. 

19.9 

148. 1 

52.9 

656. 0 

Utah. 

2. 3 

53.4 

16. 7 

550. 1 

Nevada. 

2.4 

50.8 

7.3 

501.0 

Pacific: 

Washington. 

3.8 

60.7 

23. 2 

566. 4 

Oregon. 

2. 4 

95. 4 

14. 4 

692. 9 

California. 

3.9 

94.7 

33.6 

518.7 

1, 398. 9 



1 The rates for burglary and larceny are based on the reports of 492 cities with a total population of 9,379,819. 
•The rate for auto theft is based on the reports of 493 cities with a total population of 11,357,519. * The rate 
for burglary is based on the reports of 232 cities with a total population of 4.874,813. 4 Includes report of 
District of Columbia. * The rate for aggravated assault is based on the reports of 135 cities with a total 
population of 4,534,776. • The rate for aggravated assault is based on the reports of 56 cities with a total 
population of 1.836,358. 7 The rates for burglary, larceny, and auto theft are based on reports of 171 cities. 
* The rates for burglary and larceny are based on reports of 209 cities. ® The rate for burglary is based on 
reports of 23 cities, i® The rate for aggravated assault is based on reports of 19 cities. *» The rate for aggra¬ 
vated assault is based on reports of 10 cities. 
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Table 6. 



Number of offenses known to the police per 100,000 inhabitants , Jan¬ 
uary to December 1938 , by geographic divisions and population groups 


Geographic division and population 
group 


New England: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

Middle Atlantic: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

East North Central: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

West North Central: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

South Atlantic: 

Group I •. 

Oroup II... 

Group III_ 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

East South Central: 

Group I .. 

Group II. 

Group III.. 

Oroup IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

West South Central: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Oroup V. 

Group VI_ 

Mountain: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V. 

Group VI. 

Pacific: 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Group V_ 

Group VI. 


Murder, 
nonnegli- 
gent man¬ 
slaughter 

Robbery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

1.1 

38.9 

22.0 

1 1.7 

15.7 

11.1 

.8 

17.6 

3.6 

.7 

13.3 

5.6 

.6 

9.7 

9.5 

1.9 

8.5 

7.7 

3.9 

29.2 

43.4 

2.2 

22.4 

27.4 

2.7 

33.0 

34.6 

1. A 

20.2 

22.6 

1.7 

17.3 

16.1 

1.7 

17.6 

14.8 

4.9 

136.1 

43.4 

5.2 

64.4 

43.4 

2.2 

59.4 

20.8 

2.0 

36.0 

17.1 

1.9 

42.7 

11.3 

1.4 

24.4 

15.9 

5.2 

75.2 

12.9 

4.2 

47.0 

23.8 

2.9 

40.2 

12.1 

1.7 

32.1 

9.0 

2.2 

26.6 

16.3 

1.8 

19.7 

12.5 

11.9 

113.3 

101.2 

19.4 

104.7 

203.5 

18.8 

78.1 

211.6 

11.9 

52.2 

• 146. 9 

14.2 

50.8 

•202.5 

21.0 

48.9 

106.6 

18.7 

136.2 

190.2 

33.3 

110.7 

» 156.7 

20.3 

22.8 

111.4 

17.9 

55.2 

116.4 

16.3 

43.1 

100.0 

26.3 

37.0 

84.6 

17.2 

47.6 

80.0 

11.4 

102.7 

80.7 

10.3 

50.6 

137.3 

10. 1 

31.1 

71.1 

12.7 

49.0 

78.4 

11.1 

37.1 

39.3 

2.7 

65.1 

16.0 

3.5 

60.3 

20.1 

27.4 

147.7 

55.8 

2.4 

71.9 

20.9 

2.5 

54.1 

20.8 

4.3 

31.4 

19.5 

4.3 

114.4 

38.7 

3.5 

55.7 

26.9 

2.2 

98.9 

17.5 

2.4 

56.5 

17.8 

3.0 

37.0 

9.9 

4.3 

57.9 

30.1 


lurglary— 
>reaking or 
entering 

Lar¬ 

ceny- 

theft 

Auto 

theft 

139.4 

418.2 

350.0 

389.4 

690.6 

201.7 

257.4 

550.5 

134.6 

284.2 

580.6 

128.5 

183.7 

434.5 

62.1 

175.5 

335.2 

45.7 

J 209.2 

i 520.5 

>190.0 

252.1 

525.4 

136.5 

310.0 

492.3 

149.8 

221.0 

472.5 

115.8 

160.2 

330.8 

84.6 

138.1 

251.9 

52.2 

353.4 

885.0 

138.9 

347.7 

988.3 

210.6 

315.6 

824.7 

109.8 

277.0 

806.9 

156.8 

281.8 

650.5 

118.0 

193.9 

335.4 

69.5 

240.6 

896.0 

213.1 

4 367.7 

945.2 

177.8 

356.7 

1,073.8 

237.9 

307.5 

980.8 

175.2 

264.8 

824.0 

141.3 

200.9 

391.1 

88.4 

453.9 

1,048.4 

352.3 

689.8 

1,658.2 

291.8 

450.9 

1.340.0 

195.3 

472.4 

1,307.2 

179.7 

352.4 

963.4 

128.8 

368.6 

613.8 

139.4 

693.4 

877.4 

209.4 

394.3 

888.8 

330.0 

252.8 

552.0 

130.1 

479.8 

1,104.1 

156.5 

239.0 

669.8 

125.1 

242.4 

370.5 

69.0 

380.1 

1,297.1 

191.4 

503.4 

1.475.4 

203.1 

371 3 

1,255.5 

182.5 

307.0 

1.181.6 

206.8 

404.6 

1.052.2 

132.7 

330.0 

676.8 

78.0 

282.7 

810.7 

158.3 

554.8 

1.047.2 

369.6 

758.3 

1,860.1 

502.9 

567.9 

1,693.6 

413.0 

367.7 

1,878.0 

268.4 

302.4 

915.8 

123.7 

589.1 

1,355.6 

497.3 

496.8 

1,359.7 

284.7 

563.6 

1,943.6 

289.7 

541.2 

1,253.0 

270.2 

428.5 

1,572.4 

271.8 

405. 7 

1,327.8 

219.0 


1 The rates for burglary and larceny are based on the reports of 4 cities. 

* The rate for auto theft is based on the reports of 5 cities. 

* The rate for burglary is based on the reports of 4 cities. 

4 Includes the District of Columbia. 

1 The rate for aggravated assault is based on the reports of 15 cities. 

6 The rate for aggravated assault is based on the reports of 25 cities. 

1 The rato for aggravated assault is based on the reports of 2 cities. 
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Table 7. 


Offenses known, January to December, inclusive, 19S8, as reported by 
66$ sheriffs, 7 State police organisations, and 74 village officers 



Criminal homicide 




Bur¬ 
glary- 
breaking 
or enter¬ 
ing 




Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaughter 

Man¬ 
slaughter 
by neg¬ 
ligence 

Rape 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

Lar¬ 

ceny- 

theft 

Auto 

theft 

Offenses known-. 

1,027 

793 

1,684 

2,602 

4,063 

21,070 

36,025 

6,320 


Table 8. 


Comparison of average groups of 100 
urban climes and 100 rural crimes 
(offenses known to police - January 1 - 
December 31* 1939) 


Offense 


Total 

Larceny... 
Burglary... 
Auto theft. 


Percent 

Urban 

Rural 

100.0 

100.0 

66.6 

47.6 

22.7 

29.9 

12.5 

8.6 


Offense 


Robbery. 

Aggravated assault.. 

Rape. 

Murder. 

Manslaughter. 


Percent 

Urban 

Rural 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

5.6 

.8 

2.3 

.3 

1.4 

.3 

LI 
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Table 9. 


Number of known offenses with divisions as to the nature of the criminal 
act, time and place of commission, and value of property stolen, January to 
December, inclusive, 1988; 171 cities over 25,000 in population 


[Total population, 21,106,726, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Classification 

Number of 
actual 
offenses 

Rape: 

Forcible._.-. 

787 

Statutory. 

843 


Total. 

1,630 


Robbery: 

Highway. 

9,113 

4,399 

1,594 

Commercial house_ _. 

Oil station. 

Chain store.. 

'291 

Residence. 

432 

Bank.. 

24 

Miscellaneous. 

650 


Total... 

16,503 


Burglary—breaking or entering: 
Residence (dwelling): 

Committed during night. 

Committed during day. 

22,582 

10,908 

36,915 

2,998 

Nonresidence (store, office, etc.): 

Committed during night. 

Committed during day. 


Total. 

73,403 


Classification 

Number of 
actual 
offenses 

Larceny—theft (except auto theft) 
(grouped according to yalue of article 
stolen): 

Over $50. 

19,945 

116,377 

42,833 

$5 to $50. 

Under $5.. 

Total. 

179,165 

Larceny—theft (grouped as to type of 
offense): 

Pocket-picking. 

2,302 

4,905 

171,948 

Purse-snatching. 

All other... 

Total.. . 

179,155 



feble 10. 


—Larcenies subdivided by type of theft, September to December, inclusive, 
1938; 44 cities over 100,000 in population 


[Total population 14,790,941, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Nature of theft 

Number of 
offenses 

Value of prop¬ 
erty stolen 

Average 
value per 
offense 

Pocket-picking.... 

442 
1,480 
1,456 
9,812 
6,464 
6,548 
20,147 

$21,042.02 
21,341.80 
45,371.01 
284,917.83 
.77,755.04 
94,686.17 
771,114.47 

$47.61 
14.42 
31.16 
29.04 
12.03 
14.46 
38.27 

Purse-snatching.... 

Shoplifting_ 7 .. 

Thefts from autos (exclusive of auto accessories). 

Auto accessories. 

Bicycles. 

All other. 

Total. 

46,349 

1,316,228.34 

28.40 
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Table !!• 


Recoveries of stolen automobiles, January to December, inclusive, 1938; 
171 cities over 25,000 in population 
[Total population, 21,106,726, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Number of automobiles stolen___ 40,558 

Number of automobiles recovered_ 38, 554 

Percentage recovered___ 95. 1 


Tkble 12. 


—Value of property stolen and value of property recovered with divisions 
as to type of property involved, January to* December, inclusive, 1938; 171 cities 
over 25,000 in population 

[Total population, 21,106,726, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Type of property 

Value of prop¬ 
erty stolen 

Value of prop¬ 
erty recovered 

Percent re¬ 
covered 

Currency, notes, etc.... 

$2,697,419.45 
2,575,976.36 
488,565.60 
1,414, 563.96 
17,151,203.81 
4,214,268.45 

$371,415.92 
544,020.10 

13.8 

Jewelry and precious metals........ 

21.1 

Furs *.T..... 

42,719.33 
291,426.22 
16,051,488.88 
1,202,795.18 

8.7 

Clothing. 

20.6 

Locally stolen automobiles. 

93.6 

Miscellaneous. 

28.5 

Total. 

28,541,997.63 

18,503,865.63 

64.8 


Table 13* 


—Value of property stolen, by type of crime, January to December, in¬ 
clusive, 19S8; 170 cities over £6,000 in population 


[Total population, 21,008,326, aa estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Classification 

Number of 
actual 
offenses 

Value of prop¬ 
erty 6tolen 

Average 
value per 
offense 


16,500 

73,355 

178,665 

40,532 

$1,467,626.84 

4,659,554.93 

5,280,291.23 

17,067,069.06 

$88.95 

63.52 

29.56 

421.08 




Total__-_ 

309,052 

28,474,542.06 

92.14 
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Table 15. (1) 


—Offenses known, offenses cleared by arrest , and percentage ot offenses 
deared by arrest , 1988, by population groups 

(Population as estimated July 1, 1088, by the Bureau of the Census] 



Criminal homicide 




Bur- 



Population group 

Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaughter 

Man¬ 
slaughter 
by negli¬ 
gence 

Rape 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

& 
ing or 
enter¬ 
ing 

Lar¬ 
ceny— 
theft 

Auto 

theft 

GROUP I 

26 cities over 260,000; total popula¬ 
tion, 17,330,100: 

Number of offenses known.... 

978 

609 

1,578 

16,731 

7,258 

51,175 

134,963 

32,249 

Number cleared by arrest. 

864 

600 

1,220 

7,296 

5.190 

19,416 

30,563 

6,205 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

87.3 

82.1 

77.3 

43.6 

71.5 

37.9 

22.6 

19.2 

GROUP II 

37 cities, 100,000 to 260,000; total 
population, 5,304,741: 

Number of offenses known- 

332 

272 

363 

2,542 

2,236 

20,570 

53,199 

11,411 

Number cleared by arrest- 

315 

240 

311 

884 

1,628 

6,444 

13,548 

2,642 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

94.9 

88.2 

86.7 

34.8 

72.8 

31.3 

25.5 

23.2 

group m 

62 cities, 60,000 to 100,000; total pop¬ 
ulation, 4,230,897: 

Number of offenses known.... 

232 

139 

287 

1,865 

1,693 

14,769 

37,952 

6,868 

Number cleared by arrest- 

218 

132 

260 

768 

1,346 

4,304 

9,395 

1,417 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

94.0 

95.0 

87.1 

41.4 

84.5 

29.1 

24.8 

20.6 

GROUP IV 

99 cities, 26,000 to 60,000; total pop¬ 
ulation, 3,348,736: 

Number of offenses known.... 

121 

101 

190 

1,224 

1,181 

10,936 

30,809 

5,359 

Number cleared by arrest. 

110 

99 

182 

532 

1,073 

3,717 

8,524 

1,209 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

90.9 

96.0 

95.8 

43.5 

90.9 

34.0 

27.7 

22.6 

GROUP V 

302 cities, 10,000 to 26,000; total pop¬ 
ulation, 4,765,948: 

Number of offenses known 

142 

97 

296 

1,281 

1,106 

12,593 

34,864 

6,045 

Number cleared by arrest. 

123 

98 

260 

625 

984 

4,030 

9.808 

1,812 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

86.6 

101.0 

87.8 

41.0 

88.8 

32.0 

28.1 

30.0 

GROUP VI 

667 cities under 10,000; total popu¬ 
lation, 3,483,429: 

Number of offenses known 

129 

129 

262 

745 

960 

8,144 

17,968 

3,135 

Number cleared by arrest_ 

111 

104 

224 

349 

876 

3,064 

6,476 

1,236 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

86.0 

80.6 

88.9 

46.8 

89.3 

37.9 

36.0 

39.4 

Total, 1,182 cities; total popula¬ 
tion, 38,462,850: 

Number of offenses known 

1,934 

1,347 

2,966 

24,378 

14,356 

118,187 

309,755 

65,067 

Number oleared by arrest. 

1,731 

1,173 

2,447 

10,354 

11,096 

40,995 

78,314 

14,621 

Percentage cleared by arrest... 

89.5 

87.1 

82.5 

42.5 

77.3 

34.7 

25.3 

22.3 


(1) Similar tables for each of the nine geographic divisions of the 
Unites States have been published in the Uniform Crime Reports 
bulletin* 
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Okble 16. 


Persons charged (held for prosecution), 19S8, number and rate per 
100,000 inhabitants, by population groups 


[Population as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of tbe Census] 


Offense charged 


Criminal homicide: 

(а) Murder end nnnnegligent 

manslaughter: 

Number of persons charged. 

Rate per 100,000 . 

(б) Manslaughter by negligence: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Robbery: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Aggravated assault: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Other assaults: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Burglary—breaking or entering: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Larceny—theft: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Auto theft: 

Number pf persons charged.. 

Rate ner 101000.- _ 

Embezzlement and fraud: 

Number of persons oharged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, 
possessing: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Forgery and counterfeiting: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Rape: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Prostitution and commercialized 
vice: 

Number of persons oharged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Sex offenses (except rape and prosti¬ 
tution): 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Narcotic drug laws: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Offenses against family and children: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Liquor laws: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Driving while intoxicated: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Traffic and motor vehicle laws: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Disorderly conduct: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Drunkenness: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,0000. 

Vagrancy: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

Gambling: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000. 

All other offenses: 

Number of persons charged.. 

Rate per 100,000... 


Group I 

Group 

n 

Group 

m 

Group 

IV 

Oroup 

V 

Oroup 

VI 

Total, 

1,182 

cities; 

total 

popula¬ 

tion, 

38,462,850 

35 cities 
over 
260,000; 
popula¬ 
tion, 

17,339,100 

37 cities, 
100,000 
to 

250,000; 

popula¬ 

tion, 

5,304,741 

62 cities, 
50,000 
to 

100,000; 

popula¬ 

tion, 

4,230,897 

99 cities, 
25,000 
to 

50,000; 

popula¬ 

tion, 

3,348,735 

302 cit¬ 
ies, 
10,000 
to 

25,000; 

popula¬ 

tion. 

4,755,948 

667 cit¬ 
ies 

under 

10,000; 

popula¬ 

tion, 

3,483,420 

845 

336 

218 

109 

117 

102 

1,727 

4.9 

6.3 

5.2 

3.3 

16 

19 

4.5 

804 

224 

139 

96 

100 

108 

1.471 

4.6 

4.2 

3.3 

19 

11 

3.1 

18 

<934 

999 

676 

517 

641 

439 

<206 

28.6 

18.8 

16.0 

15.4 

115 

116 

21.3 

5,344 

1.676 

1,707 

1,049 

1.040 

837 

11,658 

30.8 

31.6 

40.3 

31.3 

21.9 

24.0 

30.3 

19,536 

8,111 

6,622 

<777 

<732 

1003 

47,081 

112.7 

162.9 

154.2 

1417 

120.5 

86.2 

124.0 

12,335 

4.262 

2,974 

1552 

1371 

1559 

27,943 

70.6 

80.2 

70.3 

76.2 

70.9 

715 

716 

25,291 

11,155 

8,173 

<746 

1098 

<036 

64,499 

145.9 

210.3 

198.2 

201.4 

170.3 

144.6 

167.7 

5,024 

1,847 

1,138 

923 

1,632 

1,116 

11,580 

29.0 

34.8 

26.9 

27.6 

312 

310 

30.1 

4,930 

1,408 

1,001 

831 

935 

468 

9,673 

28.4 

26.5 

28.7 

24.8 

19.7 

13.4 

24.9 

1,768 

816 

1 365 

241 

379 

576 

• <145 

10.2 

15.4 

8.8 

7.2 

10 

115 

10.8 

1,686 

813 

663 

573 

783 

579 

<127 

9.7 

16.9 

15.7 

17.1 

16.5 

16.6 

113 

1,223 

359 

254 

204 

288 

222 

1560 

7.1 

6.8 

<0 

<1 

<1 

<4 

<6 

30,971 

5,923 

1,437 

1.031 

951 

426 

40,739 

178.6 

111.7 

34.0 

30.8 

20.0 

112 

1019 

4,642 

1,466 

1.422 

• 1,141 

1.022 1 

612 

• 10,105 

26.2 

27.6 

33.6 

34.4 

21.5 

14.7 

26.3 

1.739 

404 

170 

81 

87 

89 

1670 

10.0 

7.6 

4.0 

14 

L8 

16 

<7 

1614 

904 

674 

664 

618 

352 

<516 

14.5 

17.0 

15.9 

115 

10.9 

K1 

113 

1 11,408 

•3,454 

* 1,779 

1044 

1,640 

870 

r 21,195 

66.9 

68.2 

417 

61.0 

34.5 

210 

510 

5,708 

•4.666 

3,388 

3,231 

1,936 

1,487 

•20,415 

32.9 

92.2 

80.1 

96.5 

40.7 

417 

614 

10.307 

4,991 

4,690 

<747 

<451 

<533 

37,719 

59.4 

94.1 

110.9 

141.8 

1316 

187.5 

911 

•1,375,089 

481,389 

259,866 

220,966 

22<397 

126,920 

>•2,681 627 

9,167.0 

! 

9,074.7 

6,1411 

<698.5 

<7112 

16415 

7,439.4 

70,768 

19,675 

14.303 

11432 

20,243 

11477 

150,898 

408.1 

370.9 

338.1 

371.2 

4216 

3819 

3913 

256,877 

101,946 

53.083 

5< 316 

6< 231 

4<792 

677,245 

1.481.5 

1,921.8 

1.254.7 

1,622.0 

1,3916 

1,2819 

1,500.8' 

31,029 

16,754 

11,278 

<794 

1665 

<050 

80,570 

179.0 

315.8 

266.6 

2019 

1812 

1717 

209.5 

39,027 

8,742 

5,360 

<818 

1303 

1,669 

61,919 

225.1 

164.8 

126c 7 

114.0 

69.4 

47.9 

161.0 

93,561 

39,422 

18,907 

19,624 

1<628 

10,379 

197,521 

539.6 

743.1 

446.9 

586.0 

3216 

2910 

5115 


>“>• The number of persons charged and the rate are based on the reports from the number of cities indi¬ 
cated below: 


Footnote 

Cities 

Population 

Footnote 

Cities 

Population 

Footnote 

Cities 

Population 

1.. 

61 

1,181 

98 

1.181 

< 165,197 
31 397,150 
3,311335 
31 426.450 

5. 

24 

36 

1,179 

1,181 

17,061,100 
<061,241 
37,87< 650 
3<21<350 

9. 

23 

1,180 

1< 016,800 
3< 140,550 

2. 

6. 

10 . 

3. 

7. 


4. 

8. 
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Table 17 


Offense* known, offenses cleared by arrest, and number of persons found 
guilty, 1938; 77 cities over 25,000 in population 

[Total population, 12,186,644, as estimated July 1,1088, by tbe Bureau of the Vensus] 


Offense 

(Part I classes) 

Number 
of offenses 
known to 
the police 

Number 
of offenses 
cleared 
by arrest 

Number 
ofpersons 
charged 
(held for 
prosecu¬ 
tion) 

Number 
found 
guilty of 
offense 
charged 

Number 
found 
guilty of 
lesser 
offense 

Total 
found 
guilty (of 
offense 
charged 
or lesser 
offense) 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

found 

guilty 

Criminal homicide: 

(a) Murder and nonnegligent 








manslaughter. 

605 

533 

526 

238 

102 

340 

64.6 

(6) Manslaughter by negli¬ 








gence. 

325 

255 

396 

142 

30 

172 

43.4 

Rape. 

Robbery. 

1,206 

905 

844 

321 

166 

487 

57.7 

12,144 

5,100 

3,040 

1,594 

948 

2,542 

83.6 

Aggravated assault. 

5,265 

3,595 

3,911 

2,028 

522 

2,550 

65.2 

Burglary—breaking or entering_ 

40,523 

15,333 

6,894 

3,736 

1,699 

5,435 

78.8 

Larceny—theft (except auto theft). 

105,800 

25,180 

19,108 

14,054 

898 

14,952 

78.2 

Auto theft. 

18,728 

4,081 

X 495 

1,618 

339 

1,957 

78.4 


Table 18. 


Number of persons charged (held for prosecution) and number found 
guiUy, 1938; 77 cities over 25,000 in population 


[Total population. 12,136,644, as estimated July 1, 1033, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Offense (Part II classes) 


Other assaults. 

For eery and counterfeiting. 

Embezzlement and fraud. 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

Sex offenses (including prostitution and com- 

merdalizea vice). 

Offenses against the family and children. 

Narcotic drug laws. 

Liquor laws. 

Drunkenness; disorderly conduct and va¬ 


grancy. 

Gambling_ 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Traffic and motor vehicle laws.. 
AH other offenses. 


Number of 
persons 
charged 
(held for 
prosecu¬ 
tion) 

Number 
found 
guilty of 
offense 
charged 

Number 
found 
guilty of 
lesser 
offense 

Total found 
guilty (of 
offense 
charged or 
of lesser 
offense) 

Percent¬ 
age found 
guilty 

14,675 

8,918 

147 

9,065 

61.8 

1,077 

742 

176 

918 

85.2 

4,141 

2,316 

262 

2,578 

62.3 

1,374 

696 

164 

860 

62.6 

1,769 

1,291 

76 

1,367 

77.3 

19,602 

8,490 

147 

8,637 

44.1 

7,815 

4,550 

90 

4,640 

59.4 

860 

681 

27 

708 

82.3 

6,782 

5,435 

48 

5,483 

80.8 

203,276 

134,199 

213 

134,412 

66.1 

18,085 

10,643 

302 

10,945 

6d 5 

8,145 

6,177 

600 

6,777 

88.2 

>735,264 

>600,228 

>625 

>600,848 

* >81.7 

58,711 

23,465 

804 

24,269 

45.2 


* Based on reports of 76 cities with a total population of 10,470,544. 
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Table 19 


Percentage of offenses cleared by arrest, 1984-88 

[48 cities over 100,000, total population 17,291,415, as estimated July 1, 1988, by the Bureau of the Census) 


Year 

Criminal homicide 

Rape 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

Bur¬ 
glary- 
breaking 
or enter¬ 
ing 

Lar¬ 
ceny^ 
theft 1 

Auto 

theft* 

Murder, 

nonneg- 

ligent 

man¬ 

slaugh¬ 

ter 

Man¬ 
slaugh¬ 
ter by 
negli¬ 
gence 

1934. 

■H 

78.0 

77.8 


65.9 

28.5 

23.4 

12.4 

1935. 


86.6 

70.2 


62.6 

38.2 

24.2 

15.8 

1995. 


73.3 

71.8 


64.4 

37.1 

28.3 

17.7 

1937.-. 


80.5 

72.5 

35.8 

66.5 

32.7 

22.2 

2L0 

1938. 

■3] 

81.8 

74.8 

41.7 

■m 

35.6 

20.8 

20.0 


i The data for larceny—theft are based on reports of 45 cities with a total population of 18,892,281. 
a The data for auto theft are based on reports of 44 cities with a total population of 12,900,715. 


bble 20. 


Relation between average crime rates and average number of police 
employees, cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants, 1988 


Group 

Average 
number 
of police 
employ¬ 
ees per 
1.000 in¬ 
habit¬ 
ants 

Average number of offenses per 100,000 inhabitants 

Murder, 
nonnegli- 
gent man¬ 
slaughter 

Rob¬ 

bery 

Aggra¬ 

vated 

assault 

Bur¬ 
glary- 
breaking 
or enter¬ 
ing 

Lar¬ 

ceny- 

theft 

Auto 

theft 

I. 

2.0 

1.2 

6.1 

8.2 

59.5 

73.6 

47.2 

54.6 

890.2 

439.9 

996.9 

1,071.9 

227.2 

218.0 

n. 



All cities represented in the above tabulation have populations in 
excess of 100,000. The arrangement into groups was based on the 
number of police employees per 1,000 inhabitants (descending order). 

Group I consists of 49 cities having an average of 3.1 to 1.5 police 
employees per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Group II consists of 44 cities having an average of 1.4 to 0.8 police 
employees per 1,000 inhabitants. 
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bble ZL 


Average number of police department employees, 1988, by geographic 
divisions and population groups 


Population 


Division 

Group 

1 

Group 

II 

Group 

III 

Group 

IV 

Group 

V 

Group 

VI 



Over 

250,000 

100,000 

to 

250,000 

50,000 

to 

100,000 

25,000 

to 

50,000 

10,000 

to 

25,000 

Less 

than 

10,000 

Total 

New England: 

Number of police employees... 

2,086 

2.9 

3,033 

1.9 

1,413 

1.6 

1,580 

1.4 

1,337 

1.2 

609 

10,958 

1.7 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants ... 

1.2 

Middle Atlantic: 

Number of police employees.. 

20,360 

2.6 

2,546 

1.7 

2,490 

1.6 

1,795 

1.4 

2,886 

1.2 

2,329 

1.2 

41,415 

2.1 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants..... 

East North Central: 

Number of police employees. 

15,883 

1.9 

1,497 

1.1 

1,991 

1.2 

1,919 

1.0 

1,616 

.9 

1,870 

1.0 

24,776 

1.5 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants .. 

West North Central: 

Number of police employees. 

3,837 

1.0 

771 

520 

362 

813 

872 

7,175 

1.3 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

.9 

South Atlantic: * 

Number of police employees. 

3,832 

2.4 

1,260 

1.6 

1,294 

1.4 

871 

783 

877 

8,917 

1.7 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

East South Central: 

Number of police employees.. 

1,004 

1.2 

486 

358 

271 

489 

328 

2,936 

1.2 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants... 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

West South Central: 

Number of police employees. .. 

1,529 

1.4 

928 

490 

400 

509 

590 

4,455 

1.1 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants. .. 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

.8 

.9 

Mountain: 

Number of police employees. 

421 

159 

155 

208 

247 

397 

1,587 

1.1 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
Inhabitants.-.. 

1.4 

1.1 

1.5 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Pacific: 

Number of police employees. 

5,526 

1.8 

729 

563 

580 

657 

971 

9,026 

1.6 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants.. 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.4 


Total: 

Number of police employees.. 

64,387 

2.2 

11,409 

1.5 

1 

9,274 

1.4 

7,995 

1.2 

9,337 

1.1 

8,843 

1.1 

111,245 

1.6 

Average number of employees per 1,000 
inhabitants.... 



* Includes Washington, D. C. 
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Table 22. 


Summary, functional distribution of •police employees , 1988, cities over 
85,000 inhabitants , population groups 



Group I, 35 
cities over 
250,000 

Group II, 57 
cities 100,000 
to 250,000 

Group III, 101 
cities 50,000 
to 100,000 

Group IV, 184 
cities 25,000 
to 50,000 

Total, 377 
cities over 
25,000 

Num¬ 
ber of 
employ¬ 
ees 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 
ber of 
employ¬ 
ees 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 
ber of 
employ¬ 
ees 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 
ber of 
employ¬ 
ees 

Per¬ 

cent 

Num¬ 
ber of 
employ¬ 
ees 

Per¬ 

cent 

Police officers. 

40,873 

91.6 

10,634 

93.2 

8,741 

95.2 

7,450 

96.5 

67,698 

92.8 

Civilians. 

3,743 

8.4 

775 

6.8 

439 

4.8 

271 

3.5 

5,228 

7.2 

Total employees.._ 

44,616 

100.0 

11,409 

100.0 

9,180 

100.0 

7,721 

100.0 

72,926 

100.0 

Distribution of personnel: 











Office of chief or com¬ 











missioner. 

250 

.6 

170 

1.5 

205 

2.2 

272 

3.5 

906 

1.2 

Communications and 











records. 

2,857 

6.4 

684 

6.0 

546 

5.9 

403 

5.2 

4,490 

6.2 

Foot patrol. 

14,814 

33.2 

3,626 

31.8 

2,934 

32.0 

2,679 

34.7 

24,049 

33.0 

Motorized patrol. 

8,867 

19.9 

2,396 

21.0 

2,013 

21.9 

1,724 

22.4 

15,000 

20.6 

Indoor assignment (desk 











sergeants, etc.). 

2,730 

6.1 

684 

6.0 

684 

7.5 

787 

10.2 

4,885 

6.7 

Detective bureau. 

5,309 

11.9 

1,368 

12.0 

998 

10.9 

629 

8.1 

8,304 

11.4 

Traffic bureau. 

5,086 

11.4 

1,705 

14.9 

1,337 

14.6 

928 

12.0 

9,056 

12.4 

Miscellaneous (mainte¬ 







nance, lock-ups, jails, 











etc.). 

4,694 

10.5 

776 

6.8 

463 

5.0 

299 

3.9 

6,236 

8.5 

Total. 

44,616 

100.0 

11,409 

100.0 

9,180 

100.0 

7,721 

100.0 

72,926 

100.0 


Table 23. 


— Summary, motorized equipment, 1988, cities over 26,000 inhabitants by 
population groups 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

Total 

35 cities 
over 
250,000 

57 cities 
100,000 
to 250,000 

100 cities 
50,000 to 
to 100,000 

184 cities 
25,000 to 
50,000 

376 cities 
over 
25,000 

Total number of automobiles. 

Number of automobiles equipped with 1-way radio. 
Number of automobiles equipped with 2-way radio. 

Total number of motorcycles. 

Number of motorcycles equipped with radio. 

Number of automobiles per 100 police employees.. 
Percentage of automobiles equipped with 1-way 
radio. 

3,783 

2,438 

506 

1,770 

449 

8.5 

64.4 

13.4 
4.0 

25.4 

1,167 

632 

372 

599 

234 

10.2 

54.2 

31.9 

5.3 

39.1 

1,019 

504 

341 

535 

214 

11.2 

49.5 

33.5 
5.9 

40.0 

880 

338 

317 

508 

183 

1L4 

88.4 

36.0 

6.6 

36.0 

6,849 

3,912 

1,536 

3.412 

1,080 

9.4 

57.1 

22.4 

4.7 

31.7 

Percentage of automobiles equipped with 2-way 
radio._•. 1 

Number of motorcycles per 100 police employees. 

Percentage of motorcycles equipped with radio.. 
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Table 24. 


Distribution of arrests by sex , Jan. 1-Dec . 5/, J03S 


Offense charged 


Criminal homicide. 

Robbery... 

Assault. 

Burglary—breaking or entering. 

Larceny—theft. 

Auto theft. 

Embezzlement and fraud. 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc. 

Arson. 

Forgery and counterfeiting. 

Rape. 

Prostitution and commercialized vice.. 

Other sex offenses. 

Narcotic drug laws. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

Offenses against family and children... 

Liquor laws. 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Road and driving laws—. 

Parking violations. 

Other traffic and motor vehicle laws... 

Disorderly conduct. 

Drunkenness.. 

Vagrancy. 

Gambling. 

Suspicion. 

Not stated.... 

All other offenses .. 

Total... 


Number 

Percent 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

6,507 

5,885 

622 

1.2 

1.1 

1.6 

14,606 

14,120 

678 

2.7 

2.7 

1.5 

30,078 

28,528 

2,450 

6.6 

5.5 

6.5 

35,778 

35,240 

538 

6.5 

6.8 

1.4 

62,848 

68,399 

4,449 

11.4 

11.3 

11.8 

12,958 

12,768 

190 

2.3 

2.5 

.5 

19,226 

18,896 

828 

3.5 

3.6 

2.2 

3,810 

3,669 

251 

.7 

.7 

.7 

941 

875 

66 

.2 

.2 

.2 

8,162 

7.700 

462 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

6,333 

6,333 


1.1 

1.2 


0,567 

L 522 

5,045 

1.2 

.3 

13.4 

7,888 

6,869 

1,019 

1.4 

1.3 

2.7 

4,164 

3,038 

1,126 

.8 

.6 

8.0 

6,125 

5,895 

230 

1.1 

1.1 

.6 

6,910 

6,754 

156 

1.2 

1.3 

.4 

8,247 

6,982 

1,265 

1.5 

1.4 

3.4 

21,169 

20,681 

488 

3.8 

4.0 

1.3 

4,150 

4,095 

55 

.7 

.8 

.1 

17 

16 

1 

0) 

0) 

0) 

7,296 

7,184 

112 

1.3 

1.4 

.3 

25,620 

22.700 

2,920 

4.6 

4.4 

7.7 

82, 312 

78,001 

4,311 

14.8 

15.2 

11.4 

52,691 

49,594 

3,097 

9.5 

9.6 

8.2 

7,233 

6,837 

396 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

64,125 

59,537 

4,588 

11.6 

11.5 

12.1 

8,002 

7,441 

661 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

39,621 

37,645 

1,976 

7.1 

7.3 

5.2 

554.376 

516,596 

37,780 

100.0 

100.0 

100.6 


*Less than Ho of 1 percent. 


During 1938, there were more arrests for age 21 than for 
any other single age group. This differs from the record for 1937 
when age 22 reflected the largest number of arrests. From 1932 to 
the middle of 1935, age 19 was the group in which arrests occurred 
most frequently, but since the middle of 1935 there have been more 
arrests oi persons age 21 and 22. An additional change in the record 
for 1938 is that there were more arrests for age 18 than for age 19. 
The groups for which the largest number of arrests occurred during 
1938 are as fellows: 

Number of 

Age: a rretU 


21 _ 24,295 

22 . 24,287 

23 _ 23,968 

18 _ 23,900 

19 _ 23,877 


In 1936, 17.4 percent of the persons arrested were less than 21 years 
old and in 1937 the proportion was 18.0 percent. However, during 
1938 it was found that 18.8 percent of the persons arrested and finger¬ 
printed were less than 21 years of age. In addition to the 104,425 
persons less than 21 years old arrested during 1938, there were 94,909 
(17.1 percent) between the ages of 21 and 24, making a total of 199,334 
(35.9 percent) less than 25 years old. Persons arrested who were 
between the ages of 25 and 29 numbered 94,815 (17.1 percent). 
This makes a total of 294,149 (53.0 percent) less than 30 years old. 
The corresponding proportion under 30 years of age during 1937 was 
51.6 percent. (With reference to the ages of persons represented by 
fingerprint cards received at the F B I, it should be borne in mind 
that the number of arrest records is doubtless incomplete in the lower 
age groups, because in some jurisdictions the practice is not to finger¬ 
print youthful individuals.) 
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Total. 

Other traffic and motor vehicle 

laws..... 

Disorderly conduct. 

Drunkenness. 

Vagrancy. 

Gambling. 

Suspicion. 

Not stated. 

All other offenses.. 

Criminal homicide. 

Robbery. 

Assault..... 

Burglary—breaking or entering... 

Larceny—theft. 

Auto theft. 

Embezzlement and fraud.. 

Stolen property; buying, receiv¬ 
ing, etc. 

Arson. 

Forgery and counterfeiting. 

Rape.. 

Prostitution and commercialized 

vice. 

Other sex offenses. 

Narcotic drug laws.. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, 

etc. 

Offenses against family and chil¬ 
dren. 

Liquor laws. 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Road and driving laws. 

Parkin? violations 

Offense charged 


£ 

CO -J ibtou 
® *4 M tO rf- tO C* 05 

00 13 00 O 00 to to >—* OCPtOCO ^4 8o £ ® ^4 <D 

Not 

known 

Age 

3,846 

» o» 

&atft>*00-sicociCft 

20 

56 

46 

877 

1,055 

219 

7 

9 

6 

15 

15 

1 

20 

3 

13 

2 

7 

1 

2 

Under 

15 

w 

1 

7 

94 

22 

109 

9 

551 

65 

520 

22 

85 

60 

796 

816 

379 

11 

9 

3 

44 

16 

7 

29 

5 

20 

15 

3 

C* 

p 

£ 

79 

301 

117 

581 

29 

1,204 

153 

1,047 

51 

329 

297 

2,455 

2,610 

1,075 

49 

79 

10 

102 

112 

15 

ia3 

12 

95 

4 

34 

18 

23 

9ft 

5 

137 

584 

346 

1,227 

70 

2,266 

223 

1,495 

111 
G64 
533 
3. 213 
3,774 
1,305 
140 

117 

33 

183 

216 

30 

175 

47 

164 

24 

69 

73 

57 

-■4 

23,000 

347 
974 
810 
2,290 
113 
3,257 
323 
2,106 

159 
1,014 
782 
3, 273 
4,542 
1,539 
287 

178 

36 

312 

366 

120 

237 

70 

260 

49 

128 

157 

191 

_ 

90 

23,877 

389 
989 
1,124 
2,314 
135 
3,299 
307 
2, 143 

199 

1,106 

957 

2,828 

3,946 

1,304 

335 

170 

30 

333 

405 

160 

238 

103 

284 

88 

200 
251 
240 

CO 

20,844 

347 

957 

1,262 

1,927 

130 

2,870 

279 

1,863 

221 

929 

903 

2,131 

3,207 

953 

362 

170 

33 

310 

409 

151 

248 

91 

233 

113 

189 

336 

220 


s 

8 

503 
1,122 
1.817 
2,715 
194 
3, 217 
332 
2,023 

273 

1,007 
1,168 
2,005 
3,099 
888 
769 

177 

29 

330 

378 

245 

237 

132 

329 

175 

284 

576 

291 

a 

24,287 

464 
1,204 
1,988 
2,702 
211 
3,242 
338 
1,902 

m* % lisa assisss 

s 

s 

1 

262 

961 

1,308 

1,612 

2,725 

631 

774 

158 

35 

371 

346 

553 

293 

168 

305 

256 

296 

685 

246 

3 

456 
1,164 
2,214 
2,473 
236 
3,191 
336 
1,910 

8 

1 

303 

893 

1,295 

1,353 

2,426 

489 

758 

155 

30 

340 

257 

475 

306 

201 

250 

284 

306 

727 

230 

1 

394 

1,038 

2,335 

2,371 

239 

2,940 

312 

1,651 

K 

2 

00 

C* 

1,280 

3,031 

6,193 

5,218 

9,369 

1,623 

3,443 

586 

134 

1,401 

1,091 

1,762 

1,309 

832 

1,150 

1,354 

1,460 

3,946 

883 

3 

1,455 
4,554 
11,972 
9,227 
1,319 
12,093 
1,400 
6, 727 

¥ 

S3 

+■ 

8 

965 
1,733 
4,794 
3,. 266 
6,914 
895 
2,992 

499 

126 

1,221 

676 

1,070 

1,051 

651 

835 

1,393 

1,278 

3,709 

535 

4 

937 
3,555 
12,830 
6,851 
1,253 
8, 427 

1, 126 
4, 514 

i 

J3 

§ 

820 

1,057 

4,065 

2,202 

5,771 

495 

2,926 

* 427 
117 
1,090 
538 

706 

944 

603 

684 

1,149 
1,207 
3,366 
411 

3 

761 
2,962 
13,318 
5,828 
1,167 
6,496 
977 
3,577 
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1 



Stole 27. 



Number and percentage of arrests of persons under 25 years of age , 
mole and female, Jan . 1-Dec. 81, 1988 


Offense charged 


—Criminal homicide. 

— Robbery.-. 

— Assault. 

— Burglary—breaking or entering. 

^ Larceny—theft. 

—. Auto theft. 

Embezzlement and fraud. 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc. 


Forgery and counterfeiting. 

Rape... 

Prostitution and commercialized vice.. 

Other sex offenses. 

Narcotic drug laws. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

Offenses against family and children.— 

Liquor laws. 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Road and driving laws. 

Parking violations. 

Other traffic and motor vehicle laws— 

Disorderly conduct. 

Drunkenness. 

Vagrancy. 

Gambling... 

Suspicion. 

Not stated-. 

All other offenses. 

Total. 



Total num¬ 
ber of per¬ 
sons ar¬ 
rested 

Number 
under 21 
years ofage 

Total num¬ 
ber under 
25 years of 
age 

Percentage 
under 21 
years of age 

Total per¬ 
centage 
under 25 
years of age 


6,507 

783- 

1,892 

12.0 

29.1 


14,698 

’—4,183 

8,014 

28.5 

64.5 


30,978 

3,578- 

8,601 

11.6 

27.8 


35,778 

H5,573 

22,276 

43.5 

62.3 


62,848 

-19,950 

31,178 

31.7 

49.6 


12,958 

-6.774- 

9,485 

52.3 

73.2 


19,226 

-1,171 

4,260 

6.1 

22.2 


3i 810 

732 

1,375 

19.2 

86.1 


941 

151 

276 

16.0 

29.3 


8,162 

1,299 

2,703 

15.9 

83.1 


6,333 

1,539 

2,886 

24.3 

45.6 


6,567 

484 

2,248 

7.4 

34.2 


7,888 

1,050 

2,197 

13.3 

27.9 


4,164 

331 

996 

7.9 

23.9 


6,125 

1,069 

2,237 

17.5 

86.5 


6,910 

280 

1,226 

4.1 

17.7 


8,247 

642 

1,802 

7.8 

21.9 


21,169 

839 

3,415 

4.0 

16.1 

- 

4,150 

17 

7,296 

734 

. 1,766 

4 

17.7 

42.6 

23.5 


1,312 

3,129 

18.0 

42.9 


25,620 

3,974 

8.502 

15.5 

83.2 


82,312 

3,694 

12,048 

4.5 

14.6 


52,691 

8,545 

18,806 

16.2 

35.7 


7,233 

494 

1,374 

6.8 

19.0 


64,125 

14,021 

26,611 

21.9 

41.5 


8,002 

1,424 

2,742 

17.8 

84.3 

- 

39,621 

9,799 

17,285 

24.7 

43.6 

- 

554,376 

104,425 

199,334 

18.8 

35.9 


%ble 28. 


Number of cases in which fingerprint records show one or more prior 
convictions, and the total of prior convictions disclosed by the records, male and 
female, Jan. 1-Dec. 81, 1988 


Offense charged 


Number of 
records show¬ 
ing one or 
more prior 
convictions 


Number of 
prior convic¬ 
tions of major 
offenses 


Number of 
prior convio- 
tlons of minor 
offenses 


Total number 
of prior con¬ 
victions dis¬ 
closed 


Criminal homicide. 

Robbery. 

Assault. 

Burglary—breaking or entering. 

Larcenjr-tbeft. 

Auto theft. 

Embezzlement and fraud. 


1,072 

4,720 

7,206 

9,875 

15,994 

3,080 

4.8 


Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc.. 

Arson. 

Forgery and counterfeiting. 

Rape. 

Prostitution and commercialized vice. 

Other sex offenses.. 

Narcotic drug laws. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

Offenses against family and ohildren- 

Liquor laws. 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Road and driving laws. 

Parking violations. 

Other traffic and motor vehicle laws. 

Disorderly conduct. 

Drunkenness. 

Vagrancy. 

Gambling. 

Suspicion. 

Not stated... 

All other offenses. 


728 

130 

2,523 

1,187 

1,544 

1.458 

1,762 

1,411 

1,136 

1,962 

3,700 

647 

5 

1,568 

6,849 

28.448 

17,628 

1,192 

16,009 

2,006 

11,389 


1,179 

1,032 

6,851 

4,586 

8,221 

7,841 

15,666 

8,925 

26,031 

19,755 

4,305 

2,314 

7,269 

4,115 

942 

656 

136 

97 

4,529 

1,797 

1,427 

1,000 

1,911 

1,356 

1,649 

1,662 

4,714 

2,119 

1,788 

1,264 

1,048 

946 

1,439 

2,351 

2,928 

3,818 

497 

617 

8 

10 

1,482 

1,568 

5, £2 

11,641 

18,089 

63,234 

16,228 

28,617 

1,320 

1,062 

19,410 

19,064 

2,679 

2,085 

13,668 

15,080 


2,211 

11,437 

16,062 

24,591 

45,786 

6,619 

11,384 

1,597 

238 

6,826 

2,427 

8,266 

8,311 

6,833 

8,052 

1,994 

8,790 

6,744 

1,114 

18 

3,070 

17,558 

79^823 

39,845 

2,402 

88,494 

4,714 

28,748 


Total. 


150,021 


169,819 


208,620 


872,939 
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—Distribution of arrests according to race, male and female, Jan. I- 
Dec. SI, 19S8 


Race 


Offense charged 


Criminal homicide. 

Robbery. 

Assault. 

Burglary—breaking or entering. 

Laroeny—theft. 

Auto theft.... 

Embezzlement and fraud. 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc. 

Arson. 

Forgery and counterfeiting. 


Prostitution and commercialized vice.. 

Other sex offenses. 

Narcotic drug laws. 

Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

Offenses against family and children... 

Liquor laws. 

Driving while intoxicated. 

Road and driving laws. 

Parking violations... 

Other traffic and motor vehicle laws.... 

Disorderly conduct. 

Drunkenness. 

Vagrancy.1. 

Gambling. 

Suspicion. 

Not stated. 

All other offenses. 

Total. 


White 

Negro 

In¬ 

dian 

Chi¬ 

nese 

Jap¬ 

anese 

Mexi¬ 

can 

All 

others 

Total 

all 

races 

3,733 

2.529 

27 

8 

4 

162 

44 

6,507 

10,163 

3.914 

52 

8 

10 

409 

142 

14,606 

17,194 

12,467 

130 

23 

11 

890 

263 

30,978 

26.296 

8,499 

111 

12 

8 

722 

128 

35,778 

44,619 

16,309 

249 

37 

10 

1,487 

137 

62,848 

10,844 

1,675 

45 

3 

4 

358 

29 

12,958 

16,388 

2,253 

72 

7 

6 

462 

36 

19,226 

2,814 

896 

7 

6 

5 

65 

17 

8,810 

793 

138 

5 

1 


4 


941 

7,269 

714 

41 

4 

4 

109 

21 

8,162 

4,704 

1,305 

24 

16 

2 

219 

63 

6,333 

4,664 

1,724 

24 

3 

1 

143 

8 

6,567 

6.598 

1,036 

21 

8 

6 

178 

41 

7,888 

2,553 

779 

17 

444 

6 

291 

74 

4,164 

3,301 

2,541 

12 

13 

3 

166 

89 

6,125 

5,786 

915 

14 

2 


177 

16 

6,910 

4,287 

3.829 

28 

7 

5 

86 

5 

8.247 

18.438 

1,481 

185 

2 

19 

1,012 

32 

21,169 

2,971 

969 

21 

3 

6 

145 

15 

4,150 

12 

5 






17 

5.323 

1,592 

25 

4 

8 

284 

60 

7,296 

17,781 

6,724 

139 

18 

9 

858 

91 

25,620 

67.699 

9,656 

775 

9 

42 

4,036 

95 

82,312 

40,535 

9,912 

199 

36 

16 

1,726 

267 

52,091 

4,009 

2,942 

1 

103 

30 

63 

85 

7,233 

46,478 

16,044 

240 

33 

12 

1,162 

156 

64.125 

6,328 

1,425 

34 

6 


186 

23 

8,002 

30,097 

8,570 

153 

21 

11 

628 

141 

39,621 

411,679 

120,863 

2,651 

837 

238 

16,028 

2,080 

554,376 


Ifcble 30, 


—Number of arrests of Nearoes and whites in proportion to the number 
of each in the general population of the country, male ana female, Jan. 1-Dec. SI, 
1938, rate per 100,000 of population 


[Excluding those tinder 15 years of age] 


Offense charged 

Native white 

Foreign-born 

white 

Negro 

Criminal homicide. 

4.9 

3.8 

8L5 

Robbery.:. 

14.2 

3.0 

48.7 

Assault!.. 

22.0 

20.4 

155.0 

Burglary— breaking or entering. 

88.1 

7.8 

105.7 

Larceny—theft_”...!. 

64.0 

19.1 

202.8 

Auto theft. 

16.0 

2.0 

20.8 

Embezzlement and fraud.... 

21.2 

7.8 

28.0 

Stolen property; buying, receiving, etc.. 

8.5 

3.6 

ii. i 

Arson/ .7!. 

L0 

1.6 

L7 

Forgery and counterfeiting... 

10.4 

2.5 

8.9 

Rape...7.... 

6.5 

3.1 

16.2 

Prostitution and commercialized vice...... 

6.7 

L4 

21.4 

Other sex offenses.... 

8.6 

6.0 

12.9 

Narcotic drug laws... 

3.7 

LI 

9.7 

Weapons; carrying, possessing.etc.. 

4.4 

3.0 

8L6 

Offenses against family and children .. 

8.0 

4.4 

1L4 

Liquor laws. 

5.7 

4.1 

47.6 

Driving while intoxicated....... 

26.8 

8.8 

18.4 

Road and driving laws.... 

4.4 

.9 

12.8 

Parking violations..... 



.1 

Other traffic and motor vehicle laws.. 

19.8 

Disorderly conduct_ ..._ 

24.7 

12.8 

83.6 

Drunkenness____ _ 

90.0 

86.1 

120.1 

Vagrancy......... 

56.1 

17.6 

1238 

Gambling. 

4.7 

8.7 

86.6 

Suspicion______ 

66.8 

15.4 

199.5 

Not stated.... 

9.0 

8.0 

17.7 

All other offenses.... 

43.0 

14.5 

106.6 


Total. 

670.9 

209.2 

1,608.1 



* Less than one-tenth of 1 per 100,000. 
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(1) The Census Bureau*s classification of communities as urban and rural has been followed. Generally, incorpon 

pl ac e s with populations of 2,500 or more are classified as urban. 

(2) State Police also contribute. 

(3) All counties were counted as contributors because the State Police contribute complete data for rural places 
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OFFENSE CLASSIFICATIONS 

In order to indicate more clearly the types of offenses included in part I and 
part II offenses, there follows a brief definition of each classification: 

Part / Offenses. 

1. Criminal homicide.—(a) Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter includes 
all felonious homicides except those caused by negligence. Does not include 
attempts to kill, assaults to kill, justifiable- homicides, suicides, or accidental 
deaths. (6) Manslaughter by negligence includes only those cases in which 
death is caused by culpable negligence which is so clearly evident that if the 
person responsible for the death were apprehended he would be prosecuted for 
manslaughter. 

2. Rape. —Includes forcible rape, statutory rape, assault to rape, and attempted 
rape. 

3. Robbery. —Includes stealing or taking anything of value from the person by 
force or violence or by putting in fear, such as highway robbery, stick-ups, robbery 
armed. Includes assault to rob and attempt to rob. 

4. Aggravated assault. —Includes assault with intent to kill; assault by shooting, 
cutting, stabbing, maiming, poisoning, scalding, or by use of acids. Does not 
include simple assault, assault and battery, fighting, etc. 

5. Burglary — breaking or entering. —Includes burglary, housebreaking, safe¬ 
cracking, or any unlawful entry to commit a felony or theft. Includes attempted 
burglary and assault to commit a burglary. Burglary followed by a larceny is 
entered here and is not counted again under larceny. 

6. Larceny — theft (except auto theft).—(a) Fifty dollars and over in value. 
(b) Under $50 in value—includes in one of the above subclassifications, depending 
upon the value of property stolen, pocket-picking, purse-snatching, shoplifting, 
or any stealing of property or thing of value which is not taken by force and vio¬ 
lence or by fraud. Does not include embezzlement, “con” games, forgery, passing 
worthless checks, etc. 

7. Auto theft. —Includes all cases where a motor vehicle is stolen or driven 
away and abandoned, including the so-called “joy-riding” thefts. Does not 
include taking for temporary use when actually returned by the taker, or unau¬ 
thorized use by those having lawful access to the vehicle. 

Part II Offenses. 

8. Other assaults. —Includes all assaults and attempted assaults which are not 
of an aggravated nature and which do not belong in class 4. 

9. Forgery and counterfeiting. —Includes offenses dealing with the making, 
altering, uttering, or possessing, with intent to defraud, anything false which is 
made to appear true. Includes attempts. 

10. Embezzlement and fraud. —Includes all offenses of fraudulent conversion, 
embezzlement, and obtaining money or property by false pretenses. 

11. Stolen property; buying , receiving , possessing. — Includes buying, receiving, 
and possessing stolen property as well as attempts to commit any of those offenses. 

12. Weapons; carrying , possessing , etc. —Includes all violations of regulations 

or statutes controlling the carrying, using, possessing, furnishing, and manufactur¬ 
ing of deadly weapons or silencers and all attempts to violate such statutes or 
regulations. “ 

13. Prostitution and commercialized vice. —Includes sex offenses of a commer¬ 
cialized nature, or attempts to commit the same, 6uch as, prostitution, keeping 
bawdy house, procuring, transporting, or detaining women for immoral purposes. 

14. Sex offenses (except rape and prostitution and commercialized vice).—In¬ 
cludes offenses against chastity, common decency, morals, and the like. Includes 
attempts. 

15. Offenses against the family and children. —Includes offenses of nonsupport, 
neglect, desertion, or abuse of family and children. 

16. Narcotic drug laws. —Includes offenses relating to narcotic drugs, such as 
unlawful possession, sale, or use. Exclude Federal offenses. 

17. Liquor laws. —With the exception of “Drunkenness” (class 18) and “Driving 
while intoxicated” (class 22), liquor law violations, State or local, are placed in 
this class. Exclude Federal violations. 

18. Drurkenness. —Includes all offenses of drunkenness or intoxication. 

19. Disorderly conduct. —Includes all charges of committing a breach of the 
peace. 

20. Vagrancy. —Includes such offenses as vagabondage; begging; loitering; etc. 

21. Gambling. —Includes offenses of promoting, permitting, or engaging in 
gambling. 

22. Driving while intoxicated. —Includes driving or operating any motor vehicle 
while drunk or under the influence of liquor or narcotics. 

23. Violation of road and driving laws. —Includes violations of regulations with 
respect to the proper handling of a motor vehicle to prevent accidents. 

24. Parking violations. —Includes violations of parking ordinances. 

25. Other violations of traffic and motor vehicle laws. —Includes violations of 
State laws and municipal ordinances with regard to traffic and motor vehicles 
not otherwise provided for in classes 22-24. 

26. AU other offenses. —Includes all violations of State or local laws for which 
no provision has Been made above in classes 1-25. 

27. Suspicion. —This classification includes all persons arrested as suspicious 
characters but not in connection with any specific offense and who are released 
without formal charges being placed against them. 
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